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the world’s most 


powerful man? 


Sinclair Lewis 


on Hemingway 


What’s behind The King 


Wisconsin’s oil § and Queen of 
trial? Nantucket? 
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LOOK---REAL ROADSIDE PROTECTION | 
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Made-to-order crashes show 
cars bounce off this steel high- 
way guard like a fighter off 
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THE WORLD MOVES 
= FORWARD WITH STEEL 
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CRASH!—it hits the fence. 





Multisafty Highway Guard. 





against direct collision with posts. 





OWN THE HILL starts an empty car. 
Faster, faster, 30, 40, 50 miles—until 


Then what? Surprisingly it bounces back 
onto the road, with no more damage than a 
crumpled fender. No shattered glass, no fly- 
ing splinters; shaken, to be sure, but right 
side up and steady on all four wheels. 

Hundreds of tests like this have been made 
at the Worcester, Mass., proving grounds of 
the American Steel & Wire Company—a 
United States Steel Corporation subsidiary. 
Out of them has come the perfected USS 


The cables are carried on spring steel off- 
set brackets so designed that they do not 
catch bumpers or fenders, and protect ' 


With this and many other contributions 
the engineers of United States Steel have 
helped to make roads safer, just as they 
have worked with automotive engineers to 
make the automobile safer. Haveyoua similar 
problem ? ‘‘Put it up to Steel.’’ Any of the 
companies listed will welcome your inquiry. 
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SHIPRUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY 
COMPANY © SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 


COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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This is real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The other 
day I counted up just how 
much I have won on advertise- 
ment contests. It amounted 
to $1,620.00.” 


Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 
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How do you Know 


LETTERS — you can’t Write? 
TRANSITION . 








Have you ever tried? 

| Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
| of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 


PERISCOPE 7 | easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 

America condemns Japan as an Aggressor State 9 | to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 
If the latter course is the one of your 
C.1.0. politicians test their hopes in Detroit 12 poo cnt or ho ~~ -s ponren 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
The President indicates Special Session program 14 We all know that, in our times, the egg does 


come before the chicken. 
It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 


Torpedoes, troops, and bandits disturb the Mediterranean 18 until he (or she) has been writing for some 
; time. That is why so many authors and 

Rural elections give French Popular Front new life 18 writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 

SPORT 21 of gathering material about which to write— 


develops their talent, their insight, their back- 

ial at, ’ rare ground and their confidence as nothing else 

ENTERTAINMENT 24 could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 

Theatre Week, George Jean Nathan 25 America bases _ its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 

that has produced so many successful au- 








RADIO 26 thors. 
aie Learn to write by writing 
ARTS 26 EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
BUSINESS 98 and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 


own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
, - signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
Market slump ralses depression bogy 28 great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 





Tl . . . : I il . | i » . ] ¢ 
le governme nt puts the ol inc ustry on tria 30 perience totals more than 200 years, are respon- 
sible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
ro guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
BOOKS 34 trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 


you are rapidly developing your own distinctive. 
- "eek. Sinclair —- self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
Book Wee k, inclair Lewis 34 has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feelings 
‘ a al rn . » ° 
EDUCATION 36 articulate. - 
Many people who should be writing become 
" : ’ awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
RELIGION . 837 authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 





SCIENCE 88 —-stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 

sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 

. Derr Araia bie Wa bb Py turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 

FOURTH ESTATE 42 pulse of the moment. 
‘ + 5 os 

SIDESHOW 43 A chance to test yourself 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 

<DROTIVE Test. This tells you whether you possess the 

PERSI EC I I\ E 44 fundamental qualities necessary to successful 

oe writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 

Credits for cover pictures: upper Iceft, Acme; upper right, Wide World; lower left, Acme; creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 








test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


lower right, Newsphotos. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit as promised in News-Wrek, Oc- 


{ 
1 
' 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing ' 
' 
' 
tober 18. ' 
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Manager; F. D. PRATT, Circulation Mgr.; GORDON S. HARGRAVES, Advertising Mgr.; CHARLES F. BOMER, Sec. Treas. -. Le Te ee ee a 

Boarp or Directors Miss “ 
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eeeand they all say it with a smile. Yes, Alka-Seltzer is making 

millions of homes happier by helping all members of the family to 

keep feeling at their best because of the quick, pleasant relief it 
AT ALL DRUG STORES-—30 ano 60: PACKAGES 


Mamber 
“There 


gives from Headaches, Upset Stomach, or other common ailments. % 
An Alka-Seltzer tablet in a glass of water makes a pleasant tasting 
effervescent solution which relieves pain and helps correct the 
excess acid condition so often associated with common ailments. 












TUNE IN 
The Alka-Seltzer Na. 
tional Barn Dance 
Every Saturday Night 
N.8.C. Network, 








Also served by the glass at Drug Store fountains 

































FOR YOU 


TO ENJOY 


To bring you stimulating, thought provoking opinions on 
the news Newsweek gives you internationally known au- 
thorities who treat of the news in their fields. You'll find 


Sinclair Lewts 


On Page 34 


George Jean Nathan 
On Page 25 


Raymond Moley 
On Page 44 
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Letters 





Undistributed 


Congratulations on the admirable digest 
of the Mussolini downs and ups in your 
issue of Sept. 27, 1937. 

It strikes me, however, in relation to the 
“1922” paragraph, it might well have men- 
tioned that many great factories in Italy 
were being run by the workers and becom- 
ing glutted with production, because skill 
in distributing and selling were lacking. 


. GROSVENOR DAWE 
Washington, D.C. 





Some Animadversions 

Hereafter do not bother me by sending 
me reminders to renew my subscription 
to your lousy old magazine. I didn’t know 
it was a Republican publication .. . I 
do not read it any more for all you do is 
attack the President and his policies. The 
last straw was that picture of Mr. Black. 
What business is it of yours if he is or 
isn’t a Klansman? Is that a disgrace? No 
it is not. So I’ve had enough of your li- 


belous statements. 
; R. THOMSON 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


I have been very much pleased with 
your publication generally but your lit- 
tleness in the recent appointment of the 
Supreme Court member, Justice Black, has 
been so small that I feel 1 do not care to 
read your paper further .. . 

What difference does it make whether 
Black was a clanesman [sic] or not. You 
seem to have made it a greater crime and 
offense than murder. Talk about intoler- 
ance—I think your publication has reached 
the low level and preaches worse than any 


Ku Klux Klan I have ever heard. 


Ss. D. WILLIAMS 
Wynnewood, Okla. 





Superb 

Upon the merging of Topay with News- 
WEEK and the acquisition of Raymond 
Moley »y the latter, I began reading 
Newsweek regularly and looked forward 
to Friday of each week when I could get 
acopy... 

To me, The Periscope and Raymond 
Moley’s editorials alone more than justify 
the existence of Newsweek. They are 
superb. 

LLOYD E. GARST 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Correcting a Misapprehension 
DUE TO A MISAPPREHENSION OF YOUR 
REPRESENTATIVE IN AN INTERVIEW WITH 
ME CONCERNING MY BOOK JUST PUBLISHED 
THE THINKING BODY A MISSTATEMENT WAS 
MADE IN YOUR MAGAZINE OF OCTOBER 
FOURTH I WISH TO CORRECT THIS I HAD NO 
CONNECTION WITH THE WRITING OF THE 
BOOK THE MIND IN THE MAKING BY DR 


et 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON THE STATEMpyy 
AS MADE BY ME WAS THAT DR JAMES Hap. 
VEY ROBINSON AND I WERE COLLABORATIy, 
ON A BOOK WHICH HIS FAILING HEALTH Ay) 


DEATH PREVENTED FROM COMPLETION 
MABEL ELSWORTH Topp 
Shelter Harbor, R.I. 





Fourth Estate | 
I will thank you to give me a detaile) 
explanation of the term “Fourth Estate’ 
what it means, and why Fourth? Are ther 
First, Second, and Third Estates? 

We thoroughly enjoy your magazine 
and as one member of the family expresso) 
it—‘“didn’t realize how many differen 
things we were interested in”—until w 
read NEWSWEEK. 

DELTA COTTAM MAIRE 

Houston, Texas 


Eprrorian, Note: Inherited from th 
medieval concept of a society divided int 
classes, the terms First, Second, and Thiri 
Estates were long applied in England aw 
the Continent to the Lords Spiritual (bis)- 





ops), Lords Temporal (peers), and th 
Commons. In the eighteenth century Ei.' 
mund Burke paused during a speech, point. 
ed dramatically to the press gallery, aw 
exclaimed: “Yonder sits the Fourth Es. 
tate, more important than them all.” Thi 
designation was adopted by Carlisle, Mo- 
caulay—and the flattered press. 





Hefty Hawsers 

So Frederic Sigrist’s yacht Viva IT part- 
ed a hawser 9 inches thick in a 100-mile 
gale? 

Hawsers are measured by circumference 
—not diameter. I have never heard of nor 


seen a towing line 9 inches thick. Surely) 


your proofreaders must have thought the 
Viva II was a second Queen Mary to be- 
lieve that she could take a strain on such a 
hawser? 


In America we use hawsers of even num- 
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ber of inches in circumference, but possi-| 


bly the lime juicers have a 9-inch hawser, 


I dunno, I dunno! 

Not long ago this vessel used an 8-ineh 
hawser to pull a big steel barge loaded 
with 400 tons of asphalt off the beach: 
we’re only 120 tons and we pulled all night, 
but the barge came off okay. Looks to me 
like an 8-inch would have been ample for 
towing the Endeavour I across the pond. 

No other adverse criticisms on News 
WEEK up till now. 

JAMES CARTER 
Radioman second class, U.S.C.6 
US. Coast Guard Cutter Dix 


Panama City, Fla. 


EpirortaL Note: Radioman Carter * 
right. The hawser was 9 inches in circum 
ference, about 2.9 inches thick. Howeve! 
since Endeavor I parted her 9-inch hawst! 
an 8-inch hawser obviously wouldn’t hav‘ 
been ample. 
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WEE} When Good Impressions count 
—=|TRANSITION 
\TEMEy; “<< - 
= let healthy 
SORAT IN Birthday: 3 
LTH Ayy 
"40f PRINCE EDWARD OF KENT, the f 
a Duke of Kent’s first son, who succeeded | beeadansse Hair help you. 
the former Prince of Wales as England’s 
“Personality Prince,” 2, Oct. 9. His uncle, 
| now the Duke of Windsor, gave him a toy 
train. 
detaile ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, the Presi- 
state"~} ient’s wife, 53, Oct. 11. At a quiet family 
re then party in the White House, she cut a cake 
- which, by Roosevelt tradition, bore only 
AZIN~F 91 candles. The President gave her a water- 
‘Pressel roof watch—“one I can wear swimming.” 
lifferent 
ntil w 
iad Married: 
: AIMEE DU PONT, daughter of 
Eugene du Pont and sister of Mrs. Frank- 
m tht lin D. Roosevelt Jr., and Walter F. Wickes 
ed in| Jr, Baltimore amateur jockey. They 
1 Thiri} eloped to Baltimore from the du Pont 
nd an} home in Richmond, Va. 
7 ANN COOPER HEWITT, 23, lead- 
| ing figure in San Francisco’s amazing 
y ki sterilization case, and Ronald Gay, 32, an 
bape Oakland garage foreman; in an elopement 
a . to Grants Pass, Ore. Early last year Miss 
es Th Hewitt filed a $500,000 damage suit 
d Vo. against her mother, Mrs. Maryon Mc- 
“ "°F Carter, two physicians, and a nurse, claim- 
ing they had sterilized her against her will. 
The defendants contended Miss Cooper 
was feeble-minded and “dangerously over- “a PP 
sexed” and that they had acted for her USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT 
Aut welfare. The suit is still ending. ELL-KEPT, handsome hair does becomes more flexible — your hair 
WILLIAM R. STAGGS, 25, Naval more than contribute to your takes on a rich, new lustre. Then the 
erence’ flying cadet and winner of the $100,000 good appearance. It gives you an air pure vegetable oils of Vitalis help 
of nor} first prize in Old Gold cigarettes’ first puz- of breeding and assurance. It’s one the health of your scalp by supple- 
Surely) ale contest; and Grace Glasser of Los of the most valuable assets a man menting the natural oils—overcom- 
nt thet Angeles, his former schoolmate at the can have—and one of the easiest to ing dryness. 
to be. University of Illinois; in San Diego. possess...thanks to Vitalis and the See how firmly your hair stays in 
sachs “60-Second Workout!” place. There’s no trace of that very 
’ To help keep your hair looking at objectionable “patent-leather” look! 
— Divorce Sought: its best, apply Vitalis to the scalp Get a bottle of Vitalis at your 
possi- By the former KATHERINE MAC- with a brisk massage. Feel the exhil- drug store today. Give your hair the 
iwser,) KAY, sister of Mrs. Irving Berlin and arating tingle as circulation awak- care it needs—the quick, easy, “60- 
daughter of Clarence Mackay, head of ens—your scalp loses its tightness—it Second Workout.” 
3-inch | Postal Telegraph; from Kenneth O’Brien, 
vaded | Justice of the New York Supreme Court. 
each; | Mrs. O’Brien’s Reno suit charged cruelty. 
night, _ 
tO me . 
fr | Divorced: 
d. RICHARD BENNETT, 64, veteran 
EWs} stage and screen actor and father of 
- Constance, Barbara, and Joan Bennett; by sg 
CG y — wite, ihe Seeenes Ameen ae 50 seconps To ruB—Circulation 10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
: ’ an Francisco. She charged regio elty: a quickens—the flow of necessary oil is 9 —Your hair has a lustre—but no ob- 
When he was not threatening to kill me, @ increased —hair has a chance! @ jectionable “‘patent-leather” look. 
he was threatening to kill himself.” They 
.| Were married in 1927 and separated three 
| am VITALIS 
um 
evel VIRGINIA OVERSHINER PAT- 
vse. LERSON ANONYMOUS STARKE SEE- 
ja) GER GILBERT KAHN COGSWELL HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 








WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 


eR Every Month in 32 Magazines 


American Mercury, Current History, The 
Forum, Nature Magazine, News-Week (2 
issues) and The Graduate Group. 


For space and rates write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
* TRAVEL ea 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 


24 Days $130 — 13 Days $120 
Tours to all parts of the world at moderate rates. 
Westheim Travel Service 1560 Broadway, N.Y. 


VACABOND VOYACES 
ON FREIGHT AXD CARGO SHIPS 
Send for Booklet W. G. 5 cents forwarding charge 


. 23rd St., N. ¥.C. 











SISK TOURS, 435 W. 














See Pennsylvania 
* rr) around the calendar! 
st ee ys ~30,000 miles of fine 
Y highways through 

the grandest moun- 

tain scenery in the East— world famous 
} displays of dogwood and laurel—fine 
| fishing, hunting and winter sports 
| e@ Write Dept. W, Pennsylvania State 
Publicity Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, for Mapand Guide Book. 






























| Where-To-Go for Dec. closes Oct. 28 




















BOUND 
VOLUME 


of Newsweek covering January to June, 1937 now 
available. Order your copy teday. Specify Vol. IX. Cost 
to subscribers only 
To Non-subscribers 
Indices 75c ea. 
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with throat-soothing 
ingredients of = 
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RAYMOND, 30, Miss America of 1925, 
now operator of a Peoria, Ill., dress shop, 
and Richard Raymond, 30, orchestra lead- 
er. The plaintiff, who won't tell her sec- 
ond husband’s name, charged cruelty: 
“Dick hit me in a Chicago hotel the night 
we were married—last Sunday—and he 
hit me in a Peoria hotel last Tuesday.” 
The marriage—her eighth—lasted exactly 
five days. 








Arrived: 

ELSA MAXWELL, whos supplies 
ideas for society’s more unusual parties, 
in New York, from a vacation in France 
—still shuddering at the memory of the 
latest Parisian hats, designed like “upside- 
down shoes.” She announced plans for a 
“sports ball” next Winter at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. If the manage- 
ment can rebuild the ballroom to fit her 
ideas, guests will ride, shoot skeet, skate, 
and play golf and tennis. “I’m to be the 
main event,” Miss Maxwell revealed. “I’m 
going to box a woman, and if I can’t get 
a woman... I'll take on a man.” 


SARA DELANO ROOSEVELT, the 
President’s mother, in New York, en route 
to Hyde Park from a European vacation. 
She denied reports that John, the Presi- 
dent’s son, had doused the Mayor of 
Cannes with champagne: “Poor John. 
They should not have invented that horrid 
story. He is a very nice boy and was with 
me most of the time. Grandma doesn’t 
like that at all.” 


DR. ALICE SALOMON, 65, world- 
known sociologist (the “Jane Addams of 
Germany”), in New York, an exile from 
Nazi Germany. Last May the German 
secret police (Gestapo) questioned her, 
then ordered her to leave the country in 
21 days. The only charge against her was 
that she traveled too much. Two days 


after her arrival in New York, Dr. Salo- 
mon filed first papers for American 
citizenship. 

GORDON SELFRIDGE, American- 


born London department-store owner, in 
New York, for the World Series and a 
visit to California. Despite his claim that 
his recently acquired British citizenship 
makes him feel no different, Selfridge’s 
attitude toward international _ politics 
proves him a thorough Englishman: “Take 
my word for it that no one really wants 
war ... Oh, there is chest thumping and 
sword waving, but there will be no war. 
England will not permit it.” 





Honored: 


OSCAR OF THE WALDORF, 71, 
host of the New York hotel for 44 years, 
and his wife, Sophie Bertisch Tschirky, 71; 
at a testimonial dinner on their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary, by seventeen societies 
of gourmets and hotel men. The menu: 








Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wickes he 
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Elsa Maxwell and Saga 











Gordon Selfridge 
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n turtle soup, sherry; brook trout 

urmet, cucumbers, sour cream, Stein- 
wein 1930; mignon of beef béarnaise, peas, 
lettuce, claret 1925; kirsch sherbet; gray- 
legged partridge, wild rice, currant jelly, 
Waldorf salad, red Burgundy 1930; golden 
anniversary dessert, a 200-pound wedding 
cake, fruit, champagne 1926 and 1928; 
and coffee with 50-year-old Courvoisier. 
The Tschirkys say they’ve grown to pre- 
fer boiled beef and boiled potatoes. 









Died: 

OGDEN LIVINGSTON MILLS, 53, 
New York and California lawyer, financier, 
“gld-guard” Republican, and Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Hoover; of 
a heart attack, at his New York home. 
The Mills fortune originated with Darius 
Mills, who joined the 1849 gold rush to 
California and returned to New York 
with the beginnings of a $40,000,000 for- 
tune, including large holdings in the Santa 
Fe Railroad and the Comstock mine. Born 
into New York’s newer aristocracy, Mills 
was a Harvard classmate of Franklin 
Roosevelt. He won election to Congress 
from 1921 to 1926, when he resigned to 
run against Alfred Smith for the New 
York Governorship. His reward for that 
futile effort was a post as Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under the late An- 
drew Mellon. In the stress of the depres- 
sion, he assumed most of Mellon’s work 
and worries, helped organize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and conducted 
himself so well that some members of the 
Roosevelt administration considered ask- 
ing to stay on and help the New Deal. 
But Mills disagreed with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
financial policies and spent the following 
four years telling the country about it. 


DR. WILLIAM HUNTER WORK- 
MAN, 90, surgeon, author, and Himalayan 
explorer; at his home in Newton, Mass. 
Ill health forced Workman to quit medi- 
cine at 42; he then turned to travel and 
made eight scientific expeditions to the 
| Himalayas. 


/ BARBARA DUNCAN HOPKINS, 
37, second wife of Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA Administrator; of cancer, at Gar- 
field Hospital, Washington. A former 
social worker, beloved by her friends, she 
married Hopkins in 1931, when he was 
director of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. 


GEN. MICHAEL DIETRICHS, 64, 
former commander of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Armies, more recently a clerk in a 
Shanghai bank; of tuberculosis, in Shang- 
hai. After the Czar’s government fell in 
1917, Dietrichs led the White and Czecho- 
slovakian Armies in prolonged but futile 
attempts to overthrow the Bolsheviks. 


THOMAS NELSON PERKINS, 67, 
fellow of Harvard College, former member 
of the World War Reparations Commis- 
sion, and ex-chairman of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad; after two years’ illness, at 
= his Westwood, Mass., home. 
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Life Begins At40 
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ss | his is the Day for the Man Over 40! 


: 4 700 Important Men Prove This—They 
; Tell Their Age at Time of Their 
Greatest Achievements 


TODAY, in this country, you have barely finished school and started 
to look for your place in the scheme of things—and you are already 
around 20. At 40, you have laid in the foundation for your life. 


You have been learning all those 
years. You know life now—as no 
younger man can know it. You are 
mature, steady and able to think. 
The Great Majority of These Men 
Reached Their Peak Later Than 40. 
Recently, over 700 men of the highest 
ranking in the scientific field, includ- 
ing those in administrative or educa- 
tional occupations, were asked when 
they had come to the positions of 
trust and responsibility they hold. 





Less than 100 had “arrived” before 
they were 38—and around 100 more 
in the next five years. 

About 275 came along in the ten 
years between 43 and 53—but the 
rest of these 700 men did not reach 
their peak until after that age! 

These older men certainly had not 
only fine minds and experience, but 
also the physical equipment to carry 





them through long years of active life. 


What Others Have Done —YOU Can Do 








| Made First Lecture Tour After 60 


Leaves Office Work for Managerial Job 





Dear Life Begins: 

My long experi- 
ence with textiles 
made me the logical 
man for an educa- 
tional lecture tour 
on a new fabric. I 
was afraid to go. 

Before the day 
was half over, I 
would get a sunk, 
all-gone feeling. I 
was badly run- 
down. 

A man twenty 
years younger than 
myself told me Fleischmann’s Yeast helped 
him greatly in a run-down spell. I started 
to eat yeast—to see what it wovld do. I did 
not want to give up. 

Apparently it encouraged my natural 
energy and stimulated it in some way. For 
my old health and vigor returned. 

I went through this lecture tour easily, 
and my health has been splendid ever since. 


GEORGE H. GRAHAM 





George H. Graham 
Young for 68 





Dear Life Begins: 

I used to be a 
cashier for a taxicab 
company. I disliked 
the work. It finally 
got on my nerves. 
Constipation was 
bothering me and I 
had splitting head- 
aches. 

Then I heard of a 
job I knew I would 
like—but my health 
made me hesitate. 
My wife had heard 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 
does wonders for people in a slump like this 
one of mine. 

I am eating yeast every day now. My 
constipation has stopped, also my head- 
aches. I soon felt strong enough to tackle a 
new job—and I got it. 

I am now 42. I am one of the managers 
of a fine restaurant—younger and more 
ambitious than I was ten years ago. 





Gus Insel 
Gets Better Paid Job 





GUS INSEL 


One of the First Signs of Growing Old is 
Slower Digestion 


If you are over 40 and feel yourself begin- 
ning to slow down, don’t get nervous. 
You can check this. 

The digestive system is one of the first 
parts of the body to slow down and grow 
old. The gastric juices flow less freely and 
have a weaker digestive action. 

Its effect in stimulating the flow of 
gastric juices of high digestive power is 
one of the most important actions of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 





Added to this is the tonic action of 4 vita- 
mins in Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast. There 
is a generous supply of these vitamins— 
and each has a special and vital part in 
maintaining health. 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a 
day—one cake about )4 hour before each 
meal— plain or in a little water. Most peo- 
ple over 40 will feel better if they keep 
their digestions in order by the daily 
eating of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 





$2 





WILL BE PAID FOR LETTERS of success after 40—so helpful to others 
we wish to print them. If you can truly credit to Fleischmann’s 


Yeast some part of the health that made your success possible—write us 
—enclosing your picture. Life Begins, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Copyright, 1937, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Bic wooden tanks made by the Woolford Tank Company 
of Philadelphia last from five to forty years, depending 
upon use. Expense prohibits repeated personal visits to 
customers over so long a replacement period. Yet without 
direct contact, inquiries fall off and sales drift to competitors. 
Telephoning was suggested, and the Woolford Com- 
pany agreed to test it in the New England territory. 
265 calls, costing $175, were made from six key towns. 
As a result, the active customer list increased from 78 
to 190. Nine direct orders ranging up to $1000 were 
received. Fifty other orders developed in the next 
few months. Two calls, costing $1 each, produced a 
$3000 sale. Subsequent “Long Distance trips” proved % 
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similarly successful and the plan has been extended to 

all territories. 

Woolford reports that telephoning a prospect offers six 
definite advantages: (1) It quickly determines when he'll 
be in the market, (2) often secures an immediate order, 
(3) saves time and expense of personal visit, (4) permits 
making appointment if visit is necessary, (5) builds good 
will, and (6) produces new leads. 

To the telephone company, Woolford recently wrote: 
“We cannot express too highly our appreciation of 
your service in helping us to help ourselves.” ... 
Your own local telephone company may have 
equally sound suggestions for your business. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


——we 


Presidential Bees 





Tak of Barkley, Senate majority lead- 
er, as 1940 Democratic nominee is steadily 
increasing within the administration. Sen- 
ator Moore of New Jersey begins to be 
mentioned seriously. The Wallace and 
Farley booms have fallen off markedly. La 
Follette is pretty much out, because of the 
difficulty of getting the Democratic nomi- 
nation for a Wisconsin Progressive. Byrd, 
favored by conservative Democrats, in- 
sists to friends he won’t consider seeking 
the nomination again . . . Meanwhile, Van- 
denberg of Michigan remains far-and-away 
leader for Republican nominee. 


Blame on Borah 


A sizable group of Senators are fighting 
mad at Borah. They say privately that 
they got together and agreed to vote to 
confirm Black for the Supreme Court 
mainly because Borah, in a Senate speech, 
clearly implied that he knew Black wasn’t 
a Klan member. Now Borah admits that 
he had understood the Black case to be 
“substantially” as it was later revealed. 
On the spot back home, the Senators are 
sputtering that Borah misled them. 


Black’s Future 


A small but astute group in Washington 
contends that Justice Black will turn con- 
servative four or five years hence—after 
the New Deal has ended. What’s more 
likely is that Black will try to follow the 
fluctuations of popular opinion—whether 
it swings right or left. Often in private 
conversations, he has said that in a de- 
mocracy the court, as well as the rest of 
the government, should change as public 
opinion changes. 


U.S.’s World Role 


Contrary to widespread reports, Secre- 
tary Hull says that he, Assistant Secre- 
tary Moore, and others went over F.D.R.’s 
Chicago speech before the President left 
for the west . . . Roosevelt and Hull pri- 
vately insist they have no intention of ini- 
tiating or leading any world conference. 
Note, however, that their pronouncements 
actually started the movement for a con- 
ference, and that Chinese Delegate Koo 
used F.D.R.’s speech as a basis for asking 
the League to apply sanctions . . . The 


President himself had no clear idea of just 
what means of “quarantining” Japan he 
would favor, but he considers sanctions or 
a formal boycott out of the question. 


New Diplomatic Language 


Roosevelt and Hull recently agreed that 
the time had come to take some of the 
starch and “sissiness” out of diplomatic 
protests against other nations’ practices. 
This change was apparent last week and 
will be apparent the next time the US. 
addresses Japan, Germany, or Italy. 


Advance Clue 


To those in the know around the State 
Department, the tip-off on Roosevelt’s 
break with the neutrality policy came 
Sept. 20, when Hull instructed Leland 
Harrison, U.S. Minister at Geneva, to sit 
as an observer at the League’s Far East- 
ern Committee meeting. Clearly prodding 
the League to action, the message of in- 
structions stated: “The American Govern- 
ment, believing in the principle of collabo- 
ration among the nations . . . will be pre- 
pared to give careful consideration to defi- 
nite proposals the League may address 
to it.” 


Farley Delay 


Postmaster General Farley has Nor 
given up the idea of quitting his job. As 
revealed here months ago, he has definitely 
made up his mind to resign. But he thinks 
he shouldn’t formally accept his prospec- 
tive post with Pierce-Arrow until after the 
SEC acts on the company’s new stock is- 
sue... Frank C. Walker, ex-head of the 
National Emergency Council, now has the 
inside track for the Postmaster General 
job. 


Revolt in Congress 


There’s now no question that, when 
Congress reconvenes, it'll be a far more 
independent body than ever before under 
Roosevelt. Recent surveys have convinced 
Congressmen that the people want no 
sweeping new reforms at this time and 
that voters no longer rage if Senators and 
Representatives in whom they have gen- 
eral confidence break with F.D.R. on spe- 
cific issues. In the next Senate, there'll be 
a bloc of 24 Democrats who’ve pretty def- 
initely agreed among themselves to buck 
the President’s ideas on spending, expand- 
ing executive powers, and “regimentation” 
of industry. At the other extreme, there'll 
be only about 25 Democrats with the sup- 
port-Roosevelt-on-everything outlook. 


Navy Rejoicing 

US. Navy officials, who’ve long looked 
on Japan as their most likely enemy, have 
been rejoicing over reports from the Far 
East. Poring over elaborate records and 
data on recent Japanese naval bombard- 
ments, they’ve found that the gunnery of 
the Mikado’s warships has been only about 
50% as effective as U.S. marksmanship 
would be under similar conditions. 


Census Publicity Splurge 

Census Administrator John Biggers, do- 
ing his best to make the new unemploy- 
ment registration successful, is going to 
flood the country with high-powered pub- 
licity. As “director of information” for 
the drive, he has signed up Frank Wilson, 
specialist in emotional appeals, who helped 
promote the last three Liberty Loan cam- 


paigns and who organized the early Blue 
Eagle demonstrations in every USS. city. 





Labor Futures 


"Te C.1.0., through the United Mine 
Workers, is about to launch a drive to 
unionize a large part of the chemical in- 
dustry .. . J. W. Williams, just ousted 
as president of A.F. of L.’s building-trades 
department, says he’s considering two of- 
fers of jobs as labor-relations director for 
private companies... Talk at the A.F. of L. 
convention had it that the President may 
give M. J. (Mike) McDonough, legislative 
representative for the plasterers’ union, 
one of the vacant Assistant Secretaryships 
in the Labor Department. 


Trivia 

Roosevelt’s speech on the international 
crisis came just in time to provide fuel 
for the 2l-engagement lecture tour sched- 
uled by Senator Nye, arch-advocate of 
neutrality Internal Revenue agents 
have been digging into the income-tax 
returns of ex-Governor Curley of Massa- 
chusetts; nothing’s likely to be done about 
it .. . Because a well-known columnist re- 
ported what Roosevelt said in an “off-the- 
record” press conference last week, F.D.R. 
is considering abandoning all confidential 
discussions with the press except on extra- 
special occasions. 





New British Confidence 


Lasportent factor behind the sudden 
stiffening of Britain’s attitude toward Italy 
was a confidential report by the Admiralty 
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that the British Navy would have no fears 
about taking on Mussolini’s fleet if neces- 
sary. The Admiralty had previously re- 
fused this assurance, mainly because of a 
munitions shortage. Reasons for the new 
confidence: naval munitions reserves now 
are almost at wartime peak; the fleet is 
concentrated within easy reach of the 
Mediterranean; France has promised joint 
action and use of her naval bases: and Hit- 
ler has hinted that he wouldn’t rush to 
aid Mussolini in a Mediterranean conflict 
provided Britain gave him a free hand in 
Austria. 


Argentine Fascism 


Fascist-Nazi Europe can look for fur- 
ther moral support in South America un- 
der President-elect Ortiz of Argentina. 
Ortiz is likely to establish an extreme 
Rightist government. As his chief aide, 
in the post of Minister of Interior, he'll 
probably appoint Senator Matias Sanchez 
Sorondo, who’s just returned from six 
months of visiting with Hitler and Musso- 
lini and who was one of the strongest sup- 
porters of General Uriburu when he tried 
to make himself Argentina’s military 
Fascist dictator in 1930. 


German Rationing 


Don’t be surprised if Germany is forced 
to issue bread- and other food-rationing 
cards before Winter. The Reich’s short- 
age of wheat and other staples, predicted 
here last Spring, is even worse than an- 
ticipated—with Germany’s armed forces 
requiring nearly 50° more grain than es- 
timated. Goring, director of the four-year 
self-sufficiency plan, has already started is- 
suing statements to prepare the people. 


War Gold 


Observers who’ve been forecasting war 
now point out that Russia and Germany 
have been quietly shipping much more gold 
abroad than is being used to pay for goods. 
They credit Berlin and Moscow with build- 
ing up gold reserves in strategic buying 
centers to save time and reduce risks in 
case of emergency. 


Diplomats’ Gag 


Here’s the wisecrack which has been 
quietly passed around by foreign diplomats 
in Berlin: the four biggest officials in the 
Reich visited a Berlin café but no one 
recognized them—because Hitler had a 
Jewish girl on his arm, Goring was in 
civilian clothes, Goebbels didn’t say a 
word, and Schacht paid the bill. 


Foreign Notes 


The series of Soviet “purges” has em- 
barrassed officials; they’re kept busy re- 
naming factories, streets, towns, and pub- 
lic buildings which were originally named 
after Soviet heroes now branded as “trai- 


tors”... Paul Cimetiére, 76, French bank- 
er, is about to start still another divorce 
suit against his wife, whom he’s been try- 
ing to divorce ever since the two separated 
in 1895 .. . “Entertainment” for Musso- 
lini on his visit to Germany is reported to 
have cost the Reich $2,500,000. 





Financing Spurt 


a the securities market shows 
signs of stability, there'll be a new flood of 
stock and bond offerings. Bond houses es- 
timate that at least $200,000,000 of new 
capital financing is backed up, waiting till 
the “market is right.” Meanwhile, the 
troubles in Wall Street are at least prov- 
ing a minor boon to commercial bankers. 
Corporations in need of new money now 
hesitate to issue stocks and bonds to get 
it; are turning increasingly to short-term 
commercial loans. 


Kennedy Stays 

There’s little basis for the flood of re- 
ports in business circles that Joseph B. 
Kennedy is about to resign as chairman of 
the Maritime Commission. Kennedy is 
sick of shipping problems, including mari- 
time labor strife, but feels he couldn’t re- 
tire how without losing face. Not until 
his program is much farther along and a 
number of contracts have been let, will he 
withdraw. 


Cruising Boom 


Shipowners expect the greatest Winter- 
cruise business in all history; are planning 
to handle at least 20% more tourists than 
last year. Minimum rates for short cruises 
will be advanced an average of $5 a trip. 
The lines don’t think the stock-market 
slump will affect this forecast, since most 
market breaks aren’t reflected in travel 
volume until about a year later. 


Reduced Margins 

The Federal Reserve Board is giving 
serious and careful consideration to the 
pleas of the New York Stock Exchange 
for a reduction of the present 55% margin 
requirement on stock purchases. Never- 
theless, chances are better than 50-50 that 
there'll be no reduction. 


Rail Rate Rises 


Railroad executives, in granting the new 
6.6% wage increases, drove a shrewder 
bargain than is generally known; they won 
informal commitments from union leaders 
that the labor lobby would not press the 
so-called train-limit bill and a few other 
pieces of “anti-railroad” legislation . . . 
The wage rises are sure to bring about 
increased freight charges; rates on some 
goods will probably be upped by the ICC 
in the next few days, with blanket rises to 
follow some months later. 


——e 


Business Footnotes 


While scalpers elsewhere were getting as 
high as $15 for tickets to the opening 
World Series game, the same tickets were 
being peddled for less than face value jy 
Wall Street; sudden stock-market gyro. 
tions made brokers afraid to leave for the 
afternoon, and they gave up the tickets for 
whatever they could get . . . The coal 
industry is organizing a big campaign to 
parallel the utility industry’s fight against | 
the TVA and other government hydro. 
electric power projects . . . Kemper Simp. [ 
son’s resignation as economic adviser to 
the SEC was actually forced by ex-Chair. 
man Landis; Douglas, new chairman, dis. 
approved but didn’t want to try to = | 

$ 





verse Landis’ action. 





Chinese Invasion 


Fil clyweed will soon be looking like an 7 
Oriental settlement. Up and down the Pa. | 
cific Coast the news has spread that the 
four big studios which are rushing movies 
based on the Sino-Japanese conflict can't _ 
get enough Oriental extras. Chinese are 
now pouring into the film colony, most of 
them contributing big chunks of their film 
salaries to the Chinese war fund. 


RAM Movie Flop 


The real story behind young Vittorio 
Mussolini’s quick departure from Holly- 
wood is simply that the RAM (Roach and 
Mussolini) film company became too hot 
an issue for Producer Hal Roach. He 
thought he’d made a smart move in nam- 
ing the Duce’s son as figurehead president 
of the new Italian company and bringing 
him to Hollywood. But the powerful 
anti-Fascist groups in the film colony 
squawked; celebrities snubbed Mussolini: 
and government officials, through Hays | 
office, strongly hinted that the tie-up was 
a poor idea—particularly after Roosevelt's 
denunciation of Fascist nations. Roach 
quickly bowed out of the deal, sacrificing 
some $6,000 plus all traveling expenses for 
young Mussolini and party. Late last 
week Movie Czar Hays conferred with the , 
Duce’s son, trying to smooth over the | 
trouble. 


Missing Persons 


Primo Carnera, former world heavy- 
weight champion, lives in Italy, appearing 
in occasional boxing exhibitions at small 
country fairs; British Boxing Board re- 
fused to permit him to fight in London. 
saying he must first prove himself a “firs! 
series” boxer . . . Al Shean, of “Mr. Gal- 
lagher and Mr. Shean” fame, is now 
white-haired and 70 and has been taking 
small parts in Hollywood movies; he is at 
present rehearsing to appear in a Broad- 
way play (his partner, Gallagher, died in 
1929) . 
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Henry L. Stimson 


Letter 


History Shows Stimson 


Backed the Right Horse 


After Europe’s double cross of America 
over Manchuria in 1931, Secretary of 
State Stimson complained off the record 
that Japan was “running amuck.” The 
phrase got to the Tokyo Foreign Office, 
which violated international practice by 
taking it officially and blasting: “If a man 
in Mr. Stimson’s position loses his head .. . 
very grave results may develop.” 

Mr. Stimson now practices law in New 
York. Although certain Washington cyn- 
ics have dubbed him “Wrong-Horse Har- 
ry,” the fact is that his opinions carry 
weight both at the White House and the 
State Department. Last week, more than 
vindicated by history, he supported 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull with a 4,500- 
word open letter in The New York Times. 
Excerpt: 

“Americans are shocked and outraged” 
by Japan. “This headstrong little nation, 
herself on the verge of bankruptcy . . . is 
seeking to recoup herself by a brutal at- 
tempt [and] with grave possible threats to 
us... We must not fear to face issues of 
right and wrong.” 


America Condemns Japan 
As an Aggressor State 


President Roosevelt Finds 
Civilization in Danger 


A fortnight ago Wilhelm Filchner turned 
up in a Kashmir village after four years’ 
wandering in Tibet, out of touch with tl.> 
world. A Reich consul sped from Cal- 
cutta to tell Dr. Filchner the Nazis had 
just awarded him their $40,000 equivalen' 
of the Nobel Science prize for b's work in 
the Arctic and Central Asia. The 60- 


year-old explorer’s first words: “Tell me, 
is there a war going on anywhere?” 

Last week 
whom 
was going on almost 


millions of Americans—to 
it seemed some sort of massacre 
every where—sud- 











denly found themselves asking: “Are we 
going to get into it now?” 

The question first occurred to some of 
the 100,000 citizens jammed in downtown 
Chicago for a notable civic event: dedi- 
cation by Franklin D. Roosevelt of the 
new (PWA) bridge over the Chicago 
River—last link of a peerless, lakeside 
boulevard running 20 miles from the 
South Side to Evanston. 

Mr. Roosevelt arrived in Chicago a new 
man; his 8,000-mile swing through the 
healthy, friendly West had put the old 
glint back in his eye. Yet almost as soon 
as he started to speak he made it plain 
this would be no jovial chat peppered with 
complimentary local allusions. Those close 




















Newsphotos 


Even passenger liners take on scrap iron 
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enough saw he had dropped his usual 
“personality” smile: he looked out over 
the crowd with a mien almost as set as 
those of the feather-crowned _ braves 
(alleged descendants of the original in- 
habitants of She-kag-ong—Place of Wild 
Onions) who had come up the river in 
canoes to greet him with a war dance. 

The President, paying scant heed to 
the new bridge under his feet, sobered his 
audience with the verity that the “fear of 
calamity” haunts the world. 

He amplified: “The present reign of ter- 
ror began a few vears ago . The in- 
vasion of alien territory has now reached 
a stage where the very foundations of 
civilization are threatened.” He evoked 
the wanton butchery of women and chil- 
dren from the air, the sinking of ships by 
submarines “without cause or notice,” and 
the specter of nations gone crazy with the 
“technique of homicide.” 

“Technique of homicide.” 

“Let no one imagine that America will 
escape ... The peace-loving nations must 
make a concerted effort to uphold laws 
and principles ... It is a vital matter to 
the United States that the sanctity of 
treaties be restored .. .” 

Beneath the speaker’s rostrum, tele- 
graph keys rattled. Wires flashed to every 
continent the words of this man who 
looms to millions abroad as virtual dic- 
tator of the richest and most enterprising 
—and potentially the most formidable— 
of all powers. 

“The peace, the freedom, and the se- 
curity of 90 per cent of the population is 
jeopardized by the remaining 10 per cent 
... Surely the 90 per cent must find some 
way to make their will prevail . . .” 

In Japan, Italy, and Germany the cen- 
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Lustgarten: what are they thinking? 


sor worked fast—newspapers carried little 
more than brief paraphrases of the Most 
Powerful Man’s declaration. 

“When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts,” Mr. Roosevelt concluded, “the 
community approves, and joins in, a quar- 
antine ... War is a contagion.” 


At Home 


The Quarantine speech almost swamped 
the World Series off front pages—it did 
completely eclipse the issue of whether an 
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The Nazis put on a show for the Duce... 


ex-Klansman should be allowed to sit on 
the Supreme Court. (Hugo L. Black had 
taken his robe the day before.) 

But the President left his audience puz- 
zled as to what form the “quarantine” 
should take. Thoughtful citizens at once 
discarded such weird notions as a show of 
naval force in mid-Pacific and asked: 
Would it be an amendment to the Nev- 
trality Act, empowering the President to 
forbid the sale of war materials 
belligerent—instead of both, as at present? 

The act’s chief sponsor, Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada, seemed to have some 
such idea in mind. Urging that the “90 
per cent” join in “ostracizing” the agzres- 
sor, he predicted that this would stop 
“Japan’s invasion of China in 30 days.” 

The State Department entertained no 
such miraculous illusions. In fact, a dis- 
ruption of trade with Japan is one of the 
last things the government will bring 
about, short of a political emergency: an! 
last week department experts were already 
busy figuring out what effect a volur- 
tary trade boycott might have on the 
economic body. (The A.F. of L. and other 
organizations have launched national cam- 
paigns against Japanese goods.) 


to one 





Simple Facts 


Japan is America’s third-best customer. 
During the first seven months of this year 
we paid the Japanese $127,000,000 for raw 
silk (one-third of total purchases), for 
vanned fish, furs, tea, cheap cotton goods. 
straw hats, chinaware, and other items 
(contrary to a popular impression, 5-and- 
10 novelties and such gadgets form no large 
bulk of this trade) . 

During the same seven months the Jap- 
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Goring s garden: what is the lion thinking? 


anese paid us the respectable sum of $192,- 
000,000—an 84 per cent increase over last 
year—for cotton, steel, iron, copper, pe- 
troleum, and a few other items. (Scrap 
iron included; we have been selling moun- 
tains of it to Japan and Europe—in New 
York Harbor even passenger liners loaded 
it for Germany.) 

Obvious immediate effects of a boycott: 
thousands of men out of work, still fur- 
ther misery for the cotton trade. 


{ Considerations of like nature prevailed 
in Britain. Thus, while allowing the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to go before a Lon- 
don mass meeting of 10,000 and urge 
sanctions against Japan, the government 
used its other unofficial arm, The Times, 
to condemn the movement. This kept up 
the proper spirit without committing the 
party in power—on top of which The 
Times made a neat package of the whole 
by warning the Anglo-Saxon world that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was “a statement 
of an attitude, not of a program.” 


Abroad 

As the President rose to speak in Chi- 
cago, the League Far East Committee was 
trying to draft a resolution condemning 
Japan as a treaty breaker, and the British 
delegate was gumming the works by coun- 
seling moderation. 

Then the Quarantine speech came over 
and the London representative’s attitude 
changed. He set to work with his col- 
leagues to prepare a strong document. Soon 
more good news came from Washington. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull gave out 
a declaration finding that Japan’s action 
“Is inconsistent with the principles which 


should govern relations between nations 
. contrary to the provisions of the Nine 
Power treaty and the Kellogg Pact.” 
It was the first time the United States 
had ever branded another nation with the 


stigma of aggressor—and the following 


day 50 League nations formally accused 
Tokyo of waging an illegal war against 


China. They urged “individual action” 

by the members to aid Nanking, and advo- 

“ated a new nine-power conference. 
Fifteen years ago in Washington nine 














powers, including Japan, promised to re- 
spect the Chinese Government’s inde- 
pendence. Tokyo broke its pledge by in- 
vading Manchuria in 1931, and Secretary 
of State Stimson called for action under 
the pact. But the other signatories saw 
no percentage in such a move then. Now 
Britain and her satellites see Japan on the 
verge of appropriating the vast resources 
of East Asia—including the Dutch East 
Indies petroleum treasure—and restraining 
action is the watchword. 

But Mr. Roosevelt didn’t reprimand 
Japan only—he mentioned nations “fo- 
menting, and taking sides in, civil war- 
fare.” While he spoke, Benito Mussolini 
studied an Anglo-French note that might 
be paraphrased thus: we are giving you a 
few days to make up your mind—agree to 
withdraw your forces from Spain or face 
the near certainty that France will send an 
unofficial but nevertheless redoubtable 
army to fight them. 

The Duce consulted with Berlin, refused, 
and shipped more men to the front. 
Puzzled observers asked: is this one more 
incredible bluff, or did Mussolini and Hit- 
ler really cook up something at their re- 
cent reunion in Berlin? 


NB 

In taking the side of one nation against 
another, the President disregarded the in- 
tent of Congress—materially _ stiffening 
House opposition to any drastic foreign 
legislation he might plan. By intimat- 
ing to the “10 per cent” where America 
would stand in a showdown, he made a 
grand splash at home and abroad and at 
the same time tied his own hands as far 
as taking world leadership—a fact which 
did not escape the Dictators. 
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... but no one knows what the smiles really meant 
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C.1.O. Politicians Test 
Their Hopes in Detroit 


City Primaries Hatch 
Embryo Labor Party 


“We consider the Detroit election to be 
an indication of what can be done in every 
industrial city in America when labor is 
properly organized for political action .. . 
The Detroit situation is only a curtain 
raiser for what may be expected in the 
1938 elections.” 

When E. L. Oliver, executive vice presi- 
dent of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, is- 
sued that statement in Washington last 
week, he spoke for John L. Lewis. The 
C.1.0.’s chairman created and controls the 
league; it is his political voice and puppet. 

Source of many good things for the 
C.L.0., Detroit had made the league and 
Lewis happy by nominating labor candi- 
dates for Mayor and for five places on the 
Municipal Council. At a general election 
Nov. 2, the C.L.O. would have the chance 
to fulfill its boast that it could seize polit- 
ical control of the country’s fourth largest 
city. 


Situation 

Detroit takes pride in its nonpartisan 
government. Under a _ reform charter 
adopted nineteen years ago, there are no 
party primaries. At a single, nonpartisan 
primary, the two highest candidates for 


each office win the right to contest in a 
final election. No party designations ap- 
pear on the ballot. In theory, no party and 
no machine may dominate the city’s af- 
fairs. 

Of course Detroit politics still breeds 
politicians. Individual office-holders build 
up strong organizations, and these play 
their parts in campaigns, in the local gov- 
ernment, and in Michigan’s State poli- 
well. The late James Couzens 
went on from Detroit’s Mayoralty to the 
United States Senate; Gov. Frank Murphy 
earned his first fame as Detroit’s depres- 
sion Mayor. 


tics as 


The point is that a Republican Couzens 
or a Democratic Murphy may run as an 
individual and not as a party creature. 
By and large, the city likes the method, 
and thousands of Detroiters rallied to its 
defense this year. 

To all effects, a new and powerful party 
group had entered the Detroit picture. 
The C.1.0.’s United Automobile Workers 
of America, waxing strong in labor and in- 
dustrial affairs, put up candidates for 
Mavyor and for a majority of the nine City 
Councilships—offices holding the key to 
mastery of the whole city government. 
Detroit’s Mayor appoints some 70 sub- 
ordinate officials; with the Council, he dic- 
tates the spending of $132,000,000 a vear: 
above all, from the standpoint of a union 


* SAAIVACNSTEEN 
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Wide World 


C.1I.0. candidates: Tracy Doll, R. J. Thomas, Patrick O’Brien, 


Walter Reuther, Richard T. Frankensteen, and Maurice Sugar 


re: 





adept at the sit-down strike, the Mayor 
appoints and may control the police com. 
missioner. 

As its would-be Mayor, the UAW. 
chose an experienced Democrat, Patrick 
H. O’Brien—former Circuit judge with 4 
record of labor sympathy and of seven de- 
feats in nine tries for office. All the C.10. 
candidates for Council were U.A.W. off. 
cers and organizers—among them Vice 
President Richard Frankensteen and the 
union’s attorney, Maurice Sugar. The 
ticket’s leader proclaimed a C.1.0. allegi- 
ance equal to that of any professional 
unionist: “This is the C.1.0.’s first step to- 
ward seizing the reins of government in 
every large city in America.” 

The prospect aroused Detroit. News- 
papers denounced C.1.0. control; so did 
Father Charles E. Coughlin (see page 37). 
The Citizens League, largely responsible 
for establishing nonpartisan government, 
sided with the Chamber of Commerce and 
supported City Clerk Richard W. Read- 
ing, one of O’Brien’s four rivals. Labor's 
strength divided: American Federation of 
Labor unions backed Council President 
John W. Smith for the Mayoralty. AF. 
of L. and business groups united behind 
incumbent Councilmen running for re- 
nomination. 

Both the C.1.0. and its industrial op- 
position played a canny game. Anxious 
to allay businessmen’s suspicions, union 
leaders soft-pedaled their lagging campaign 
to organize the Ford Motor Co., last major 
manufacturer still outside the U.A.W. fold. 
Automobile makers, vitally interested in 
the outcome, refrained from any open 
show of opposition lest the race become a 
clear-cut issue between employers and 
workers. 

Primary day brought out 326,000 of De- 
troit’s 610,000 registered voters. (Highest 
previous vote in a local race: 226,000 in 
1931.) The first returns delighted O’Brien’s 
son and law partner: “Dad’s nominated!” 
But Dad had a long way to go. Reading 
led with 137,984; O’Brien’s 99,129 qualified 
him for the election runoff. Smith dropped 
out with 68,287; two others divided 20,503 
votes. 

To win next month, O’Brien must cap- 
ture 72 per cent of the vote cast for the 
three trailing candidates. His opponents 
are pretty sure he can’t do it, but they 
concede a better chance to Sugar and 
Frankensteen. Among the eighteen nomi- 
nees for Council, Sugar placed seventh: 
Frankensteen, ninth; and the other U.A.W. 
aspirants twelfth, fourteenth, and seven- 
teenth. Six incumbents topped the list of 
nominees, indicating that the remaining 
candidates must divide three places—two 
less than a Council majority. 





"| Mayor Frank Couzens, the late Senator’s 
brother, retires Jan. 1 to resume his con- 
struction business. Three days after the 
primary, he called upon his department 
heads to prepare a five-year pay-as-you-go 
fiscal program: “The incoming Mayor may 
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upset the applecart. But I believe if we 
embark on a sound budgeting program, no 
Mayor will want to do that.” 


Significance--—- 

John L. 
united farmer-labor vote could dominate 
national politics. As a realist, it is nec- 
essary that he must know that farmers 
and workers normally oppose rather than 
help each other; his one hope for in- 
dependent political action by labor lies 
in the industrial centers where the C.LO. 


Lewis has suggested that a 


is strongest. 

A series of election victories in manu- 
facturing cities would lend some substance 
to his dreams; a series of defeats would 
destroy it. If the C.L.O. can’t win in De- 
troit, for example, it can hardly win on 
anything approaching a national front. 
Lewis’ Non-Partisan League follows that 
reasoning. It has entered local and State 
campaigns in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Illinois; success there and in Detroit 
would encourage an effort to elect labor 
Congressmen in industrial districts next 
vear. 


A. F. of L. 
‘The Clock Strikes’ 


and Lewis Sneers 


Denver’s night clubs hired extra help 
last week. Some 500 delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor’s 57th con- 
vention were in town, and an ample array 
of entertainers seemed to be in order. 

But the delegates didn’t have a very 
good time. They regaled themselves with 
blasts at the Japanese (see page 9), at 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, and at the National Labor Relations 
Board; yet a curtain of doubt overhung 
the brave and angry show. 

The costs of a final and prolonged war 
with the C.I.O. appalled many a loyal 
Federationist. With the apprehension 
grew the behind-scenes hope that an 
undercover move toward some basis of 
peace might follow this week's vote 
authorizing the executive council to expel 
already-suspended C.1.0. unions. 

No pacifist symptoms marred the war 
talk. President William Green flushed red 








Newsphotos 


Talk: In Denver’s municipal audi- 
torium last week, A. F. of L. delegates 
said a lot and did little; they reserved 
action for this week’s sessions. One de- 
cision ahead: whether to seat Charles 
P. Howard (above, with Mrs. Howard), 
CIO. 
union president. Matthew Woll (upper 
left), photoengravers’ president and 
A.F. of L. vice president, met Michael 
Muro, Denver musicians’ leader. Wil- 
liam Green declared war on his C1.0. 
enemies. 


secretary and typographers’ 


rrr rr 


and roared a demand for C.1.0. expulsion: 
“The clock has struck. The hour is here!” 

Cold, sparse applause greeted J. War 
ren Madden, chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board. The Federation 
thinks the board has favored the C.L.O. 
in administering the Wagner Act and 
wants an amendment requiring the NLRB 
to respect existing union contracts.* Mad- 
den distrusts such a halter. Last week he 
denied discrimination: “We have been very 
careful to respect existing contracts which 
were validly entered into.” The qualifica- 
tion added to Federation suspicions: when 
the board has found that employer-union 
collusion invalidated an agreement, the 
A.F. of L. usually has been the sufferer. 


{In New York last week, the first con- 





*The A.F. of L. also would curb the board's 
power to deny craft unions’ individual bar 
gaining rights in plants where a majority ol 
workers belong to an industrial union. Last 
week the NLRB authorized three A.F. of L. 
craft unions to decide for themselves whether 
they shall bargain separately or join a C.1.O 
majority in dealing with the General Steel Cast- 
ings Corp. of Granite City, IIl. 
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vention of a young and booming C.L.O. 
affiliate, the Transport Workers Union of 
America, gave John L. Lewis a forum. 

On Green: “The mild Mr. Green is not 
going to declare a civil war Some 
member of the ladies auxiliary might hit 
him with a powder puff!” 

On Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 
with whom Green had conferred about the 
Federation’s factional troubles: “It was 
just a case of two fine girls having a good 


- ” 
9 oe 





Fall Session 


F.D.R. Seeks Spadework 
on Wages, Crop Control 


Franklin Roosevelt detests the lurch of 
high-speed trains. Three times on the 
homeward run from Chicago last week, he 
ordered the New York Central’s engineers 
to slow down. Finally, the Presidential 
special was shunted to a siding while the 
Twentieth Century Limited and a fast 
freight thundered by. 

Unwearied by his trip, happy in re- 
union with his mother at her Hyde Park 
home, the President soon was in a mood 
for speed-up. Correspondents thronged 
Krum Elbow’s stone-flagged terrace for 
the first press conference since he and they 
went west two weeks before, and they 
found him buoyant. The panorama of 
cheering crowds, bounteous crops, and 
mighty public works glowed in retrospect. 

Hints of a special session, dropped along 


In Chicago, the President lunched with Cardinal Mundelein. 


the route, became definite at the confer- 
ence. In his zest for toil, the President 
even indicated a date for summoning Con- 
gress—sometime between Nov. 6 and 15. 
He marked out four fields for pre-Christ- 
mas spadework: wages-hours legislation, 
crop control, regional planning, and gov- 
ernment reorganization. 

Despite his elation, an argumentative 
undertone at the conference (as in his 
talks en route) betrayed the President’s 
awareness of Eastern gloom. A sickly stock 
market, onerous corporation taxes, and a 
dislocated budget frazzled the nation’s fi- 
nancial nerve centers. 

But these circumstances only fueled the 
President’s determination to press ahead 
for his program—a purpose underlined by 
his decision to chat with the country by 
radio this week. 

To the President, an unnamed New 
York publisher personified the New Deal 
opposition. The publisher came pleading 
for a balanced budget. When Mr. Roose- 
velt asked him where to cut expenses, he 
“hemmed and hawed, and hemmed and 
hawed some more,” suggesting a dole in- 
stead of public works. Then he whined 
that taxes took half his $400,000 yearly in- 
come. 

The people, said Mr. Roosevelt, under- 
stood what he was after. Understanding, 
they approved. Correspondents were not 
so sure. They found the West’s prepon- 
derant farm populace devoted to Mr. 
Roosevelt, indifferent to crop control, op- 
posed to the wages-hours bills, and in 
doubt about the Supreme Court issue. 

On the last point, the President agreed. 
Tacitly he admitted finding no genuine 








Wide World 
The meal 
reunited two friends; Mr. Roosevelt hoped it would offset Catholic oppo- 
sition to Justice Black’s appointment. 





support for an enlarged Supreme Court, 
He summed up the average man’s reac- 
tion: “The President may be right and he 
may be wrong, but we want quicker, surer, 
cheaper justice.” 

Mr. Roosevelt whittled down his im- 
mediate objective to a bill providing more 
district judges. Someone asked whether 
Supreme Court enlargement remained in 
his program. His reply: it was neither in 
nor out. 
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New Justice 


Cordial Brethren Make 
Black Feel ‘At Home’ 


Beyond personal or political considera- 
tion, Charles Evans Hughes cherishes the 
dignity and integrity of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Last week he seemed 
to fear that an attack upon an individual 
might become a threat to the court itself; 
that the public might think the court’s 
senior Justices echoed the outcry against 
a new colleague. 

The Chief Justice took public and con- 
spicuous steps to avoid such a possibility. 
With open arms he welcomed a former 
Ku Klux Klansman, escorted him through 
the Supreme Court Building, and patient- 
ly taught him the ins and outs of his job. 
Associate Justice Pierce Butler (a Roman 
Catholic) followed suit; never noted for 
indiscriminate affability, he joined Hughes 
in making the neophyte feel at home. 

Other events of Hugo L. Black’s first 


week on the bench: 


© Washingtonians had wondered how other 
Justices’ wives would receive Mrs. Black. 
At the end of the court’s first session, Mrs. 
Hughes and Mrs. Louis Brandeis shook 
hands with the new Justice’s wife and 
chatted with her in the crowded courtroom. 
Later on, Associate Justice and Mrs. Har- 
lan F. Stone entertained the Blacks at tea. 


“| The new Justice presented a box of cigars 
to Supreme Court Building guards who 
shielded him from sight-seers and camera 
men. 


“ Denying himself to callers, Black set to 
work with his office staff: Anne Butt, sec- 
retary, a Roman Catholic; Jerome A. 
Cooper, law clerk, a Jew; and Leon Small- 
wood, messenger, a Roman Catholic Negro. 


© Senator William E. Borah answered 
charges that he had misled his colleagues 
by concealing knowledge that Black once 
belonged to the Klan. Borah said he had 
understood that Black was once a mem- 
ber: “But I felt certain . . . he had long 
since ceased to be. It has been asserted in 
some papers that I stated there was no 
evidence Black had ever been a member 
of the Klan. No statement I made can 
fairly bear that construction.” (The Con- 
gressional Record of Aug. 17 quotes Borah: 
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“There has never been at any time one 
iota of evidence that Senator Black was a 
member of the Klan.” And: “We know 
that Senator Black has said in private con- 
versation, not since this matter came up, 
but at other times, that he was not a mem- 
ber of the Klan, and there is no evidence 
to the effect that he is.”) 


Petitions 
Last week the court began its review of 
some 475 pending petitions. Black left the 








International 


Gordon Browning would clip... 


third conference hours before its close; ob- 
servers decided the new Justice had ex- 
cused himself while his colleagues con- 
sidered two motions to unseat him. 

The protests had been entered by two 
lawyers—Albert Levitt, former Federal 
judge and ex-Assistant Attorney General; 
and Patrick Henry Kelly of Boston. Both 
motions followed the same reasoning: that 
because Willis Van Devanter retired but 
did not resign as Associate Justice, there 
is no vacancy on the bench; and that Black 
as Senator disqualified himself as a Justice 
because he voted to increase the emolu- 
ments of the office. Kelly sought appoint- 
ment of a committee to review his com- 
plaint; Levitt asked the court to bar Black 
forthwith. 

Fints: This week the court rejected 
both motions—and the Chief Justice broke 
a court custom. Usage prescribes a terse 
denial of petition; Hughes read the dis- 
missing orders in full. The court didn’t 
tule on the merits of Levitt’s or Kelly’s 
case, but found that neither petitioner 
had established his right to bring action. 
While Justice Black swung in his swivel 
chair with idle unconcern, Hughes de- 
claimed in clear, deliberate tones: “To 
entitle a private individual to invoke the 


judicial power . . . he must show that he 
has sustained . . . a direct injury .. .” 
Thus, though future litigants may pe- 
tition thercourt to unseat Black, few law- 
yers in the crowded courtroom thought 
that any such action would succeed. Con- 
sensus was that the court’s decision con- 
firmed Black’s statement in his radio 
speech last fortnight: “The case is closed.” 





Titan’s Return 


Tennessee Feudists 
Resurrect Luke Lea 


Nov. 4, 1930, was Luke Lea’s last day 
in glory. That day Tennessee elected its 
officers, and the Lea candidate for Gover- 
nor won by a record majority. The happy 
Colonel’s hold upon the State—cemented 
by his five newspapers, his banking con- 
nections, a political machine without rival 
—seemed secure against any threat. His 
financial and political web wound into 
Kentucky, Arkansas, North Carolina; he 
ranked as a Southern titan. 

Nobody in Tennessee politics will for- 
get that election night. Near 12 o’clock, 
while press-association wires bore the 
news of triumph to the Lea press, his 





THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


DeparTMENTs: 

Secretary of Navy Swanson announced 
that on Feb. 1, 1938 Rear Admiral Wilson 
Brown, now commanding the training de- 
tachment of the United States Fleet, will 
replace Rear Admiral David Foote Sellers as 
superintendent of United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis. 

State Department reported that licensed 
exports of war supplies in September reached 
$18,089,537, an increase of $15,223,346 over 
August. Russia’s imports jumped from 
$355,168 to $10,057,920; China’s, from $1,- 
207.252 to $2,809,099; Japan’s, from $296,- 
435 to $438,737; Italy’s, from $10,000 to 
$72,900; Germany’s, from $64,354 to $150,- 
269. 

AGENCIEs: 

Farm Security Administration, recently 
organized to handle tenancy and rural-re- 
lief programs under the Bankhead-Jones 
Act passed by the last Congress, announced 
that $9,500,000 in Federal farm-tenancy 
loans will be made during the current fiscal 
year to 3,000 farmers in 300 counties. Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina 
will receive $1,718,322, most for any region. 
Texas will get $917,059, most for any State. 

Works Progress Administration reported 
1,456,915 persons employed on WPA proj- 
ects during the week ended Sept. 18, a 
1,024,601 decline from the week of Sept. 28, 
1936. Because rolls increase during Winter 
months, an average of 1,650,000 persons will 
be hired during the fiscal year closing June 
30. 

ConpiTIon OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 7) 


ene $108,230,947.23 
BERORAMIOS occcescicesionenscesenss $184,583,105.30 
a $2,840,533,459.13 
Deficit, fiscal year.................. $350,175,640.26 
INE MINI erccsniieinccoiicisoans $36,938,642,278.00 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 





private wire carried other news: his finan- 
cial bulwark, the banking house of Cald- 
well & Co., was in sufficient trouble to re- 
quire a reassuring statement from its 
president, Lea’s friend Rogers Caldwell. 

That was doom’s crack. Caldwell & 
Co. failed; Lea and Caldwell went down to 
ruin. Lea weathered a series of indict- 
ments in Tennessee but was convicted of 
defrauding a Nashville bank; he and one 
of his sons went to prison in North Caro- 
lina. Ill of cancer, the son soon won a 
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...E. H. Crump’s power 


parole; the father was paroled after serv- 
ing 23 months of a six- to ten-year 
sentence. 

Last July the Colonel received a full 
pardon. Deprived of his papers and any 
visible income, he was back in Nashville 
by then, living at his daughter’s home and 
working in a downtown office at some busi- 
ness nobody quite understood. He had re- 
gained some of his old friendships; one of 
his former satellites was a State commis- 
sioner; an old ally had wangled a fat job 
as a State investigator. Aside from that— 
and from Lea’s inherent aptitude for power 
—there were no public evidences that he 
was anything but a luckless has-been. 

Last week he received a curious tribute. 
His enemies thought it worth-while to 
smear his real or suspected friends with the 
Lea label; he found it necessary to deny 
any political affiliations at all. 

Lea’s onetime political partner and pres- 
ent oe, ex-Congressman Edward Hull 
Crump cf Memphis, had broken with Gov. 
Gordon Browning. Both sides spouted 
radio and newspaper statements. Crump 
and his spokesmen said, and Browning 
denied, that Lea had mobilized all the 
State’s political malcontents behind the 
Governor. Tennessee enjoyed a spectacle 
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none had expected to see again: warring 
politicians convinced that the name of Lea 
made a useful football. 


Ambitions 

Crump has thrown the weight of his 
Memphis machine against Browning, and 
that weight counts in Tennessee politics. 
Last year, when the pair still played to- 
gether, the Crump organization turned out 
69,059 Shelby County votes for Browning 
and allowed his opponent 855; Crump de- 
livered one-fourth of all votes cast in the 
State. 

Behind the current row lie Browning’s 
known and Crump’s suspected Senatorial 
ambitions—a situation sure to cloud Sena- 
tor Kenneth D. McKellar’s chances for 
reelection in 1940. To clip the Crump vote 
—now a barrier to any hopes the Governor 
may hold—Browning has proposed a coun- 
ty-unit ballot system. Counties would be 
apportioned one ballot for each 100 votes 
recorded in the last general election: in 
effect, Shelby’s proportion would nearly 
be halved. 

This week the new method stood an ex- 
cellent chance of enactment at a special 
legislative Angry and _ fearful, 
Crump sneered at Browning and at his as- 
serted alliance with Lea: “He [the Gover- 
nor] has an insane desire to go to the 
United States Senate. He would milk his 
neighbor’s cow through a crack in the fence 
to accomplish that purpose.” 


session. 


Grand Old Party 


The Elders ‘Agree’: 





Confusion Twice Confounded 


Last week the G.O.P.’s Elder Statesman. 
ex-Gov. Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, 
played host and pacifier to ex-President 
Herbert Hoover and ex-Nominee Alf M. 
Landon. Their day-long conference, plus 
a subsequent meeting between Hoover and 
Landon’s 1936 running mate, Col. Frank 
Knox, contributed the following to the 
Republican party’s current factional con- 
fusion (Newsweek, Aug. 21; Oct. 11, 
1937) . 

Lowden said he, Hoover, and Landon 
agreed on everything. 

Hoover said he and Knox agreed that the 
party should draft a Republican credo “to 
be submitted to a general conference of 
party leaders sometime in the Spring.” 

Knox agreed on the credo. But he im- 
plied Hoover was somewhat hasty in tim- 
ing a midterm conclave before “the politi- 
cal situation has further developed.” 

Leery of any formal declaration likely 
to hamper next year’s Congressional can- 
didates, Landon reserved any word until 
he talks, probably this week, with John 
D. M. Hamilton, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 


—— 


Windsors Begin Wanderings 
Over Land and Sea 


Wedding Guest Predicts 
Exile Will Never Rest Again 


Their honeymoon was over; the Duchess 
wanted new clothes; and the public 
wanted to know where the world’s most 
famous exiles would go next.* 

The Duchess went shopping in Paris, 
and the Duke satisfied public curiosity. He 
announced he would visit Germany, and 
talk with Adolf Hitler—then sail for the 
United States, and see Franklin Roosevelt. 
Because he “had always interested him- 
self in the working man,” Edward affirmed 
he would devote his trip to studying labor 
and housing conditions. 

Last week, as a prelude to this idealistic 
tour, the former Edward VIII took it 
easy with Mayfair intimates who once 
revolved about him and Wallis Warfield, 
twin lights of London’s most liberally tin- 
seled society. (The Duke soon finished 
his one official duty: a consultation with 
War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha, Down- 
ing Street’s representative, as to where 
he might and might not go.) 





*Last week Nantucket Islanders, weary of 
Federal taxes and irked by a strike that tied up 
boat service last Summer, invited the Duke 
to become first King of Nantucket. 


























International 


The Duchess and ‘Foxy’ Gwynne 


The exiles turned to pleasure and fami. 
iar faces at a dinner party given by Lady 
Mend] (Elsie de Wolfe), wife of Sir 
Charles Mendl, British Embassy Attaché. 





(During the One Year Reign, the Ameri. | 


can-born interior decorator was slated to 
“do over” Buckingham palace.) 

Lady Mendl’s guests included Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman L. Rogers, who sheltered 
Mrs. Simpson when the abdication droye 
her to the Riviera; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
E. Bedaux, at whose Cande Castle nea 
Paris Edward and Wallis married: Mrs 
William Randolph Hearst; and “Foxy” 
Gwynne (born Josephine Armstrong; ‘m- 
ported by Patou as a fashion model with 
a basketful of other American beauties; 
divorced wife of Erskine Gwynne, New 
York man-about-town.) 

After dinner Lady Mendl entertained 
the Duke with his grandmother; “Victoria 
the Great” unreeled on a_ special 
screen. But a single sentence from the old 
Queen froze the party. When Disraeli told 


was 


Victoria she must accept the Cabinet's 


dictates, she stamped her foot: “Then | 
shall abdicate!” (Which as_ everyone 
knows, “Old Vic” never did.) 


“Generally shunning night clubs, the 
Windscrs went once to the Bagatelle, cost- 
ly Bois de Boulogne cabaret. There the 
Duke danced until 3 A.M.—mostly with 
“Foxy” Gwynne. Next day the Duchess 
spent hours watching mannequins parade 
at Schiaparelli, Mainbocher, and Moly- 
neux, but bought only four dresses. By 
the Duchess’ side was “Foxy”—casting 
an appraising eye on her erstwhile col- 
leagues. 

A Journey Brcins: Sunday night the 
Windsors left their three-room Hotel Meu- 
rice suite. Next day in Berlin they met 
their Nazi guide—the Ambassador to 
London, Joachim von Ribbentrop, whose 


‘friendship with Wallis once caused House 


of Commons critics to brand her a Fas- 
cist. After unpacking at the Kaiserhof— 
whence Adolf Hitler used to cast yearning 
glances at the Chancellory across the 
square and where he still takes coffee of 
an afternoon—the Duke had tea with Dr. 
Robert Ley, Labor Front leader, whom 


British workers thoroughly detest as the | 


destroyer of German unions. 

This week Edward plans to inspect 
Nazi housing, a model brewery, and _ the 
great Krupp munitions works at Essen. 





Forecast 


Last week Randolf Churchill—son of the 
half-American Winston Churchill, who re- 
putedly wrote Edward’s farewell address 
—made a prediction. The Duke will tour 
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the United States from end to 
end, winter in Honolulu or 
Cuba, and return to Europe 
for a swing around Scandina- 
via—always studying housing. 
After this—Edward will not 
“settle down .. . in seclusion 
and retirement . . . [but] re- 
vert to. . the study of work- 
ing-class conditions that 
absorbed twenty years of his 
life... He has abandoned all 
ideas of ever returning to Eng- 
land.” 

Which, if true, is exactly 
what the empire’s Conserva- 
tive leaders wanted to know. 


Fascists 

A fortnight ago Sir Oswald 
Mosley—warmest British ad- 
mirer of Fiihrer—and his Fas- 
cists marched through their 


favorite territory: London’s 
working-cass districts. Anti- 
Fascists pelted them with 


stones, barricaded streets, and 











staged the capital’s worst mod- 
ern riot. 

Last week Sir Oswald tried 
Liverpool. He found his meet- 
ing field jammed with 10,000 tough, booing 
dock workers. When the Fascist leader’s 
sound truck roiled to a stop, a shower of 
bricks hurtled from the crowd. Before the 
wealthy, onetime Socialist could open his 
mouth, half a dozen crunched against his 
skull. As police lifted him into an ambu- 
lance, Sir Oswald raised an arm in a dazed 
Fascist salute. 





Canadians 


Aberhart Threatens Press; 
Hepburn’s Eyes on Ottawa 


In August 1935, Premier William Aber- 
hart promised Alberta’s farmers—impov- 
erished by grasshoppers, drought, hail, and 
exclusion from the American market—that 
in eighteen months his government would 
begin paying them “dividends” of $25 a 
month. 

More than two years have passed—and 
Alberta voters are still whistling. Mean- 
time the Premier has fought a bitter bat- 
tle with the banks and press, denouncing 
the latter as “yellow curs,” as sufferers 
from “mental hydrophobia.” 

Last week Aberhart carried out a year- 
old threat. He rushed through his Legis- 
lature an “act to ensure the publication of 
accurate news and information.” It would 
require Alberta’s six dailies and 96 week- 
lies to print government statements as re- 
ceived; to disclose news sources and reveal 
the identity of writers; and, on the govern- 
ment’s demand, to suspend those writers. 


Prince Konoe (reading The Princetonian) 


A second act would tax Alberta’s banks 
an additiona! $2,000,000. 

Ordinariiy, bills enacted by the Legisla- 
ture are signed by Lt. Gov. J. C. Bowen 
and thereupon become the law of the 
Province. But the British Crown’s repre- 
sentative declined to sign these bills. In- 
stead he sent a clerk to notify the Legisla- 
ture that he reserved them “for the signi- 
fication of his Excellency, the Governor 
General’s pleasure.” 

Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General for 
the Dominion, has a full year in which to 
give or withhold assent. If he does noth- 
ing, the bills die automatically. 


€ Last month Mitchell Hepburn, Premier 
of Ontario, precipitated provincial elections 
two years ahead of time. Last week, with 
his victory over the C.1.O. (Newsweek, 
May 1, 1937) as a principal issue, his Lib- 
eral party won 63 seats in the Ontario 
Legislature—to the Conservative’s 23. 
Thus he indicated the probability of his 
entering the 1940 race for the Dominion 
Premiership against Mackenzie King, pres- 
ent Premier and also a Liberal. 


China 


Japanese War Machine 





Pushes on Relentlessly 


Sunday, 400,000,000 Chinese celebrated 
the Sung Shih Chieh (Double Ten Festi- 
val). This, China’s National Holiday, 
marks the birth of the Far East’s first re- 
public. Oct. 10,1911,Sun Yat-sen launched 


the revolution which drove the 
Manchus from Peking and 
transformed the world’s oldest 
empire into a republic. 

Last week Sun’s experiment 
faced the greatest crisis in its 
brief history. Japanese legions, 
who w..!d put Manchukuoan 
Emperoi: Kang Teh back on 
a Tokyo-dominated Dragon 
Throne, cut ever deeper into 
China’s vitals. Semi-independ- 
ent war lords, on whom Nan- 
king counted to resist the Nip- 
ponese in the north, watched 
their provincial forces melt 
away before the enemy’s mech- 
anized armies. Revolts and 
a run-down war commissary 
threatened China’s defense 
from the rear. It seemed that 
Sun Yat-sen, and his disciple 
Chiang Kai-shek, had worked 
in vain; that their dream—a 
strong, unified China—might 
not survive its 26th birthday. 


War 

Twenty-five thousand new 
recruits poured into Tientsin to 
bring the strength of Japan’s 
North China armies to 325,000, largest 
expeditionary force ever sent to the Asi- 
atic mainland. From its main base the 
Tokyo high command rushed most of the 
reinforcements by truck to join three 
motorized columns converging on Taiyuan, 
Shansi Province capital. 

A fortnight ago these forces swept past 
fortified Yenmen Pass, brushed aside Chu 
Teh’s Communist army, and gained the 
Shansi plateau. Decimated by Japanese 
flanking attacks, the Red Generalissimo 
now finds himself in a spot: across the 
Eastern border in Hopei Province, Gen. 
Juichi Terauchi’s crack divisions have cap- 
tured Shihkiachwang, strategic rail head 
160 miles south of Peiping; from here the 
Japanese plan to take the Chengtai rail- 
way to Taiyuan, striking at Chu from the 
rear. 

Meanwhile the Nipponese left wing has 
driven into coastal Shantung, forcing Pro- 
vincial Dictator Han Fu-chu to abandon 
his comfortable neutrality. Han, a typical 
Chinese fence-sitter, has long wooed both 
Tokyo and Nanking with sweet promises, 
but nothing ever happened. Last month 
Feng Yu-hsiang took 110,000 government 
troops to Shantung to organize the prov- 
ince’s defenses. Like other war lords, Han 
Fu-chu hates the blustering, 300-pound 
“Christian General”—who alternately has 
been a Buddhist, Fascist, Communist, and 
Bandit, but never to anyone’s knowledge 
an actual Christian. Feng’s superior forces, 
however, soon convinced his former enemy 
that a speedy alliance would be best. 

Last week when Japanese troops crossed 
the Shantung border, the “allied” armies 
immediately collapsed. Feng disappeared; 
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Han crouched in a bombproof cave; and 
the remains of the war lord’s 70,000-man 
private army fled to the south bank of the 
Yellow River which they hoped the Nip- 
ponese would not cross. 

On the Shanghai front alone Nanking 
forces successfully withstood Japanese at- 
tacks. Waist-deep in mud, equipped with 
primitive weapons, Dictator Chiang Kai- 
shek’s best troops for the eighth week re- 
pelled desperate Nipponese thrusts intend- 
ed to encircle Shanghai from the north. 
Japanese Commander Iwane Matsui 
blamed his failure on the’ weather; but 
military experts found a better reason in 
Tokyo's heavy guns—which, unable to are 
high enough to fall into the enemy 
trenches, shoot on a flat trajectory, bur- 
rowing harmlessly into the groundworks 
protecting the Chinese lines. 

Despite Nanking’s Spartan resistance, 
thousands of wounded and starving Chi- 
nese soldiers in the International Settle- 
ment indicated the siege might soon be 
broken. Already 57,000 Chinese have died 
defending the foreign-built city, and Chi- 
ang can only replace them with untrained, 
provincial troops. 

After two months of war, many Chinese 
now consider Shanghai not worth the 
price of further battle. Stricken by chol- 
era, blasted day and night by Japanese 
and Chinese shells, the once-proud trade 
center of the Far East has degenerated in- 
to a tenth-rate port. Three hundred thou- 
sand homeless roam the streets—among 
them thousands of young orphans banded 
together like the juvenile gangs which ter- 
rorized Russian cities in the worst days of 
the Bolshevik revolution. 





* Premier Fumimaro Konoe of Japan 
never speaks of “war” in China—only 
“pacification,” “incident,” “imbroglio,” 
and the like. Ignoring his father’s diplo- 
matic word twisting, young Prince Fumi- 
taka last week admitted in an interview 
with The Daily Princetonian: “Yes, Japan 
is fighting a war . . . Tokyo has broken 
its word . . . some treaties can be kept and 
some cannot.” The Princeton senior and 
golf team captain added: “In any event, 
it would be bad for America to start any- 
thing . . . She would merely lose a good 
customer and keep a bad one.” 

Incidentally, Mussolini’s son Vittorio, 
in New York last week, insisted that all 
Italy wanted was “60 years of peace to 
develop Ethiopia.” 
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Mediterranean 


A Mussolini Goes to Spain; 
More Italians Go to Africa 


Torpedo! His Majesty’s destroyer Basi- 
lisk, on anti-piracy patrol 25 miles off 
Alicante, spun in her length; and the white 
streak passed harmlessly by. From the 


Basilisk’s low stern splashed one big depth 
charge after another, each exploding with 
the jar of an earthquake. Soon six war- 
ships, summoned by wireless and guided 
by aircraft, were churning up the sea with 
black barrels of T.N.T. 

It was the first piracy incident since the 
patrol began Sept. 15. The Admiralty’s 
report of it last week awakened news- 
paper readers to the fact that while dip- 
lomats sought to destroy each other with 
elaborately polite phrases, other men were 
really fighting and dying in and around 
the crux of their intrigues, the Mediter- 


ranean. 
Four days later the diplomats evidently 








Newsweek from Ullstein-Black Star 


Governor Balbo of Libya 


caused the Admiralty to take back its story 
and to say that the torpedo “might have 
been a porpoise.” That would make the 
Duce easier to deal with. But fishermen, 
trailing their nets where the “porpoise” 
was sighted, spoiled the beau geste by 
catching a torpedo that looked Italian. 

Sunday two destroyers overtook and 
shelled a Spanish freighter off Algeria. 
The explosives killed one, wounded six 
sailors. The ship blew up. 

Spain: Rain, fog, and snow slowed Gen- 
eral Franco’s columns in the steep passes 
before Gijon, last Red Biscay seaport. 
Elsewhere the Whites made no progress at 
all. To force a victory, Mussolini dis- 
patched 23 fast new bombers—under 
Bruno, 19, his second son—to the Balearic 
Isles and 15,000 troops to the mainland. 

Balearic Island bombers showered Va- 
lencia with more than 100 bombs, giving 
the city its worst day since it became a 
capital and giving many of the govern- 
ment politicians more war than they had 
experienced in the fifteen months since the 
civil war began. Following the raid, polit- 


a 


ical leaders buried doctrinal differences— 
along with their dead—and formed a ney 
(the fourth or fifth) Anti-Fascist Front 
Its only objective is to win the war, 

Near East anno Nortu AFRICA: The 
Duce also sent 20,000 more troops to reip. 
force Marshal Italo Balbo’s army in Libya 7 
There they could threaten France through ; 
Tunis or Britain through Egypt. Cairy 
students already were fighting police and 
yelling: “Palestine is Moslem; Palestine to 7 
the Arabs.” Throughout France’s North | 
African possessions Moslem population 
were astir; in Morocco, moreover, they | 
were dying of famine. 

In Palestine the quiet was almost oni- 
nous. More British troops landed last week: 
a thousand encircled the Old City of Jem. 
salem. But the Grand Mufti, who hid jy 
a mosque while the British whisked the 
rest of the Arab High Committee to exik 
a fortnight ago, called on three indepen. 
ent Arab rulers to intervene against Brit. 
ain and restore “justice” to Palestine. The 
Grand Mufti has the power to call a Jihad 
(holy war). 

Eruiop1a: Mussolini tried hard to main. 
tain a fiction that all was serene in his 
new colony. His Press Ministry denounced 
reports of unrest in Ethiopia as_ mere 
“Communist propaganda.” Had this been 
true, the Duce would have been stronger 
diplomatically. But from his African Min- 
istry leaked reports of Italian victories in 
“widespread fighting” in Ethiopia and— 
certain proof of trouble—400 wounded 
Italians arrived at Jibuti, French port at 
the end of the railroad from Addis Ababa 

This surprising development started re- 
ports that Italy’s regular communications 
with the interior through Eritrea had been 
cut. Other rumors told of trouble at 
Dessye, 180 miles from Addis Ababa; of 
the massacre of 200 Italians at Adowa in 
mid-September; of 50,000 well-armed na- 
tives on the warpath in the southwest. 

Finally, on Sunday, colonial officials ad- 
mitted that for nearly nine months “reb- 
els” still loyal to exiled Emperor Haile 
Selassie have fought a guerrilla war against 
the Italians; and that in a “spontaneous re- 
volt” on Sept. 15 the rebels sacked scores 
of villages, killed 318 Italian officers, sol- 
diers, and officials, and burned their homes 

This revolt was squelched; two Ethic 
pian princes who led it and 5,000 “bandits 
were slain. 
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Falling Franc 
Rural Elections Give 
Popular Front New Life 


At 2:30 one morning last June, Léon 
Blum went wearily to the Elysée Palace 
and handed his resignation to Presiden! 
Albert Lebrun. A die-hard Senate ha‘ 
overridden the Chamber of Deputies an¢ 
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Paris: inside and outside of anarchist headquarters . . . 


recused him emergency powers to solve a 
financial crisis—result of -a %900,000,000 
New Deal spree. 

To appease the Rightists, the Socialists 
and Communists turned over their two 
key posts to their middle-of-the-road Rad- 
ical Socialist allies. The new Premier, 
Camille Chautemps, and his Finance Min- 
ister, Georges Bonnet, immediately halted 
public-works projects, curbed — sit-down 
strikes and 40-hour-week agitation, and 
cut governmental wages. 

By Anglo-American permission they also 
let the frane slip 25 per cent, but main- 
tained the September 1936 currency agree- 
ment—which implies a certain Anglo- 
French-American political solidarity. Last 
week when franc weakness threatened the 


pact, Bonnet cried: “The agreement is 


more alive than ever. We firmly intend to 
stick to it.” As a further guarantee, Paris 
announced that Léon Blum—now Vice 
Premier—will soon visit President Roose- 
velt. 

The Finance Minister also revealed that 
he had balanced the budget except for 
$500,000,000 rearmament expenditures. 
Despite extremists’ protests that this pol- 
icy had scuttled “social progress,” Leftist 
Cabinet members quickly approved con- 
tinuance of Chautemps’ program. 

Monday, returns from nationwide rural 
elections—first since the Popular Front 
swept into power a year and a half ago— 
underscored the Cabinet’s support of 
Chautemps’ program. But, beneath the 
Premier’s apparent strength, rival leaders 
groomed their forces for inevitable Win- 


ter clashes. Fascism is by no means a 
dead Neither is anarchism—wit- 
ness recent bombings of Employer Asso- 
ciation headquarters. And the Royalists 
are still demanding an explanation for the 
recent evaporation of two White Russian 
Generals. 


issue. 





Mexican Rivals 
Tiny Revolt Presages 
Final Clash With War Lord 
Today two men personify the old and 


new ideas in Mexican government. Presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas—young, ambitious, 
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... RénéFrémont (fists) gives the orders; a veteran (right) returns from Spain 





Indian-blooded Socialist—stands for the 
new Mexico, the nation of a six-year plan, 
strikes, agrarian reforms, and increasing 
‘adicalism. Gen. Saturnino Cedillo repre. 
sents the old Mexico of six-shooters, rey. 
olutions, and despotism. Formerly these 
two men were co-workers; but two months 
ago Cedillo’s strait-laced conservatism led 
to his ouster as Secretary of Agriculture 
and now in San Luis Potosi he plots re. 
venge with a fourteen-plane air force and 
a 15,000-man private army. 

Last week the Cardenas-Cedillo feud 
erupted into an eight-hour gun fight in the 
streets of Valles—small, Cedillo-dominated 
town on the new Pan American highway, 
300 miles north of Mexico City. Several 
hundred Cardenas adherents swarmed jp- 
to Valles to protest the Cedillo-appointed 
successor of a recently murdered Mayor 
Cedillo considered this an “outrageous 
provocation.” Before Cardenas’ Leftists 
could call their meeting to order, machine 
guns killed four men; armed marauders 
looted homes until nightfall when Federal 
troops managed to restore order. 
Significance---- 

The Valles “revolution” will hasten the 
long-expected showdown with the San Luis 
war lord. Backed by the country at large, 
Cardenas has little fear of his opponent's 
private army—even though openly  sup- 
ported by Mexico’s discontented Rightists. 

Cardenas only real worry is Washington, 
which has long looked askance at his radi- 
cal policies. Should the Treasury Depart- 
ment cease buying Mexican silver, Mexi- 
co’s shaky finances might collapse. Last 
week there were indications that Washing- 
ton’s policy might stiffen; Ambassador 
Josephus Daniels summoned all American 
consuls to a conference in Mexico City. 


Junket: Like our own Chief Ez- 
ecutive, President Cardenas takes 
his wife visiting through the coun- 
try. Here he is promising land to 
peons—and receiving confetti. 
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Mrs. Estelle Lawson Page Shoots Like a Man 
to Become Miss America of 1937 Golf 


From the opening drive to the final putt 
of the women’s national golf championship 
last week, Estelle Lawson Page was the 
big show. Neither winds, rains, nor the 
back-breaking length of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Country Club course disturbed 
her bull’s-eye direction, and throughout 
the tournament she putted as effectively 
as the average golfer does on a practice 
green—where they don’t count. 

Mrs. Page, a matronly 29-vear-old North 
Carolinian, began by winning the qualify- 
ing medal for the second consecutive year. 
She scored a 79, landing only once in the 
rough, only once in a sandtrap. After that 
she eliminated Marian Leachman, Mrs. 
George D. Brantley, Jean Bauer, Mrs. Dan 
Chandler, and Kathryn Hemphill. 

These victories brought her to the 36- 
hole final against Patty Berg, 19-year-old 
Minneapolis girl. Mrs. Page led all the 
way, shooting a 36—only one over men’s 
par—on the first nine in the last round. 














—— 
International 


Mrs.Estelle Lawson Page, champion 


She shut the door of hope in Patty’s 
freckled face by slamming a brassie shot 
to within 12 feet of the 30th hole to win 
7 up and 6 to play. Patty would have 
made a stronger bid had she been able to 
putt with Mrs. Page’s dexterity. 

From the caddies’ viewpoint, the tourna- 
ment was disappointing. They expected 
women golfers to carry less artillery than 
men, but most of the competitors turned 
up with a full quota of fourteen clubs—the 
maximum permitted under next year’s 
rules. Mrs. Page’s caddy, however, was 


one who didn’t mind the load. She began 
by paying him the minimum $1, but in the 
fourth round boosted his pay to $2.85; in 
the semifinal, to $3.75; and, after winning 
her first major title, gave him $5. 
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Powerhouse Yankees 
Dynamite Giants in One-Sided 
World Series 


Drama took a holiday during last week’s 
World Series between the New York 
Yankees and the New York Giants. 


Breath-shortening thrills were absent to a 
degree unparalleled in decades as_ the 
Yankees won, four games to one. 

First Game: Both managers led with 
their southpaw pitching aces. Joe Me- 
Carthy sent Vernon Gomez to the mound 
for the Yankees, and Bill Terry gambled 
on Carl Hubbell, his 34-year-old veteran. 
For four innings, it was anybody’s ball 
game; each pitcher allowed one hit. In the 
fifth inning the Giants scored a run while 
the Yankees made a double play. After the 
sixth inning the Giants wanted a new deal; 
the Yankees got seven runs. Joe DiMag- 
gio, Bill Dickey, and George Selkirk singled 
with the bases full, sending Hubbell to the 
showers. Final score: Yankees 8, Giants 1. 
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Caddy siesta: brought on by the weight of women’s golf bags 
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Wide World 


Patty Berg, runner-up 

















Seconp Game: Next day’s score was 
again Yankees 8, Giants 1, and it was al- 
most exactly the same kind of a one-sided 
game. Charlie Ruffing pitched tight ball 
for the Yankees and batted in three runs. 
Cliff Melton, whom the players call Mickey 
Mouse because of his big, floppy ears, 
filled Carl Hubbell’s up and down role; he 
held the Yankees in check for four innings 
and then blew in the fifth. 

Tuimrp Game: The Yankees won in a 
canter, 5-1. Monte Pearson held off the 
Giants except in the seventh inning when 
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Country Fair 


Each Fall, farmers and nostgl. 
gic urbanites flock to some 2,2 
country fairs scattered through. 
out the United States. Last weel 
130,000 visited one of New Eng. 
land’s oldest: the 69-year-olj) 
Danbury Agricultural Society, 
held its 68th fair. (The influenz| 
epidemic closed the gates after 
two lean days in 1918.) | 

Busy housewives laid out their| 
choicest pies, cakes, and jellies, 
Farmers and breeders from the 
five New England States, from 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Nex 
York, New Jersey, and Illinoi 
showed prize fruits, vegetables, 
and blooded cattle. Five hundred 
head were paraded before « 
crowded grandstand; champion 
ox teams strained at five times 
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their own weight in granite blocks, 
piled on stoneboats; and some of the 
East’s finest trotters and pacers 
pounded around the half-mile track. 

At Danbury, as elsewhere, the Mid- 
way attractions brought Coney Island 
to the country—and overshadowed 
Hubbard squash and Holstein cattle. 
Pitchmen bawled their wares; weight 
guessers ran skilled hands over blush- 
ing girls. With portable microphones 
and brassy-voiced loud-speakers, bark- 
ers saved their own throats—and per- 
suaded the customers to ogle hootchie- 
kootchie girls, shivering in Connecti- 
cut’s Autumn chill. 
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Jimmy Ripple singled and Johnny Mc- 
Carthy doubled him home with a line drive 
off the left-field wall. Hal Schumacher, 
pitching for the Giants, was hit freely; and 
his teammates committed four atrocious 
errors, including two by First Baseman 
McCarthy on one play. 


Fourtn Game: Heavy favorites to 








International 
Thrills or no thrills, this 
bleacherite took in everything 


sweep the series in four straight, the Yank- 
ees didn’t pitch their ace, Gomez, and 
thereby exposed themselves to charges of 
inviting an extra game. (Prolonging of 
the series is profitable to owners but not 
to players who share only in the box-office 
receipts of the first four games.) Bump 
Hadley took the mound, and the Giants 
promptly bumped him off. “Old Man” 
Hubbell came back and, in spite of bush- 
league support, won 7-3. 

Firth Game: With Gomez pitching 
against Melton, the Yankees nailed the 
lid on the Giants’ coffin, 4-2. High spots of 
the Yankees’ attack were home runs by 
Joe DiMaggio and Myril Hoag (who 
wears the tiniest shoes in baseball—size 
3%). Mel Ott poled a homer for the 
Giants with Dick Bartell on base. Gomez, 
a puny hitter, drove in the winning run, 
giving the Yankees their twentieth victory 
in their last 23 World Series games. 


{ Statistical summary: 

While the Giants committed nine errors, 
the Yankees made none—first team ever 
to field faultlessly through the entire 
series. Both teams went to bat 169 times, 
and the Yankees made only two more 
hits—42 to 40; but they hit in clusters, 
whereas the Giants hit now and then— 
mostly then. The individual batting king 
was Tony Lazzeri (Yankees) who wal- 
loped six hits out of fifteen trips to the 
plate for an average of .400. Joe Moore 
(Giants) hit safely more times than any 
other player—nine out of 23 for an aver- 


age of .391. Center Fielder DiMaggio 
tied two records with three putouts in one 
inning and eighteen in a five-game series. 
Final financial score: each Yankee, 
$5,836.84; each Giant, $3,891.23. 





Some Teams 
Lose Superhuman Halos, Others 
Rise and Shine 


No football day this Fall will make the 
experts swell their chests with more pride 
than last Saturday. A few of the close 
games were snatched by underdog teams 
but there wasn’t a real upset—unless it 
was Oregon State’s 6-3 victory over Wash- 
ington. Nevertheless, Notre Dame’s halo 
dimmed when the Irish could do no better 
than a scoreless tie with Illinois; Pitts- 
burgh just held off Duquesne, 6-0; and 
Minnesota squeezed past Indiana, 6-0. 

To date the major elevens which have 
established themselves as the ones to beat 
are: Cornell in the East, Alabama and 
Louisiana State in the Southeast, Texas 
A. & M. in the Southwest, Nebraska in the 
Midwest, and California in the West. 


GUESSING GAMES 


(Favorites for Oct. 16 in italics) 


INTERSECTIONAL: Tulane-Colgate; Prince- 
ton-Chicago; Vanderbilt-Southern 
Methodist; Georgia-Holy Cross; Cen- 
tenary-Baylor; Detroit-Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

East: Pittsburgh-Fordham; Army-Yale; 
Navy-Harvard; Dartmouth-Brown; 
Columbia-Pennsylvania; Cornell-Syra- 
cuse; Penn State-Lehigh; Manhattan- 
Villanova; Williams-Bowdoin; Am- 
herst-Rochester; New Hampshire-Col- 
by; Union-Vermont; Tufts-Bates; 
Georgetown-Lafayette; Wesleyan-Ha- 
verford; Trinity-Hobart; Rutgers- 
Springfield; N.Y.U.-St. John’s. 

SoutTHeast: Alabama-Tennessee; Louisi- 
ana State-Mississippi; Duke-Georgia 
Tech; Kentucky-Washington & Lee; 
Florida-Sewanee; Auburn-Mississippi 
State; Maryland-Virginia; North Caro- 
lina State-V.P.1.; V.M.I.-Richmond; 
North Carolina-Wake Forest. 

Minwest: Minnesota-Michigan; North- 
western-Purdue; Wisconsin-Iowa; Illi- 
nois-Indiana; Notre Dame-Carnegie 
Tech; Nebraska-Oklahoma; Mar- 
quette-Kansas State; Michigan State- 
Missouri; [owa State-Kansas; Colora- 
do-Brigham Young; Colorado State- 
Wyoming. 

Soutuwest: Texas A. & M.-Texas Chris- 
tian; Texas-Arkansas; Tulsa-Rice. 
West: Washington-Washington State; 

Southern California-Oregon; Oregon 
State-U.C.L.A.; California-College of 
the Pacific. 
(Guessing record to date: right: 29; 

wrong: 11; tied: 5.) 
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Long-Legged Lett; 
Makes Money Striding Acros 
Country’s Stages 


Theatrical managers and _ stars hay 
learned there’s gold in the hills beyon 
Broadway. Theatre-goers the nation ove 
are ready to pay for a big name or a wel. 
acted play. 

In 77 weeks of road touring during th 
past four years “Tobacco Road,” hard 
perennial of show business, grossed $2. 
306,542. One hundred and eighty five roa 
performances of “Idiot’s Delight” (Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne) grossed $750, 
000-——a record. The “Dead End” company 
took in $192,000 during two seasons on 
the road; Tallulah Bankhead’s “Reflecte: 
Glory,” approximately $270,000 in seven- 
teen weeks. 

Another who has cleaned up on the 
road is Charlotte Greenwood, long-shanked 
Philadelphia-born comedienne; farce-melo- 
drama makes the box office tinkle for her. 

Dec. 5, 1935, she opened in Los Angeles 
as the eccentric spinster who uncovers the 
perfect kidnaping crime in “Leaning on 
Letty.” (As “Post Road” the same play 
ran simultaneously in New York with Lu- 
cille Watson.) After three weeks in Les 


Angeles and twelve in Hollywood, Miss 





Greenwood and Martin Broones, her man- 


to Chicago, 


ager-husband, took the play 

















Charlotte Greenwood 
hits the road again 


where _ it 
weeks. 
Originally scheduled for two weeks i 
Chicago, “Leaning on Letty” later went on 
a five-week tour through the Middle West. 


grossed $300,000 in twenty 














attracting an audience of 70,000 and box 
office returns of $105,000. 

In Philadelphia last month, Miss Greet | 
wood stepped back in the role of Letty 
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Madison. This month the play moves on 
for one-week stands in Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis, To- 
ledo, and Cleveland. Christmas Day it 
settles down for an indefinite run in Bos- 
ton. 


Letty 

Charlotte Greenwood first realized the 
comic possibilities of her long legs and 
5-foot-10 figure 27 years ago when she 
appeared as the contralto of a dreary 
small-time vaudeville act. Rattled by un- 
expected applause, the singer began strid- 





ing about the stage as she chanted senti- 
mental ballads. The audience roared with 
laughter; thenceforth Miss Greenwood 
burlesqued her own act. 

She scored her first musical-comedy hit 
in 1916, in the title role of Oliver Mor- 
osco’s “So Long Letty.” After that she ap- 
peared as Letty in three successive musi- 
cals built around her long-legged clowning. 
In 1925 she married Martin Broones, New 
York  musical-comedy composer, and 
moved to Hollywood. There she did Letty 
for the movies and supported Buster Kea- 
ton and Eddie Cantor. 








THEATRE WEEK 
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Dublin and Hollywood 
by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
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I took a deaf and dumb play- 
wright to give the theatrical season its 
first play of any approximate quality. 
The playwright, of course, happened to 
be Irish, which generally helps no end. 
If deaf, dumb, blind, crippled, starved, 
and full of tubercular bacilli and bad 
schnapps, it seems that the average 
Irishman or Irishwoman is neverthe- 
less these days able to write better plays 
than the average non-Celt in the prime 
of health, on the water wagon, and 
feeling like a million dollars. Even the 
worst Trish play of today is a more 
reputable and interesting exhibit, and 
has in it a higher honesty, a_ finer 
passion, and a deeper internal emotion. 
than half the accepted and hallelujahed 
neplusultras of Broadway, Piccadilly, 
the Danube bankside, and the Paris 
boulevards. 

The deaf-mute dramatist alluded to 
was Teresa Deevy; her play was Katie 
Rocne; its entrepreneurs were the Ab- 
bey Players. A quiet, extraordinarily 
simple, and yet explicitly surgical op- 
eration on a young woman’s reactions 
to life and love, it contained none of 
the bogus theatrical excitements that 
appeal so strongly to the rank and file 
of American play-goers, those avid din- 
gourmands and mush-hounds, and so its 
virtues naturally went unappreciated 
by them. For it is something of a fact, 
as one of the shrewdest older actresses 
on our stage recently confided to an 
idealistic newcomer, that the two worst 
influences on our audiences, for all 
their other estimable attributes, are the 
Messrs. George S. Kaufman and George 
Abbott with their slam-bang, quick- 
step stage rodeos and their breathless, 
galloping directorial jinks. Trained to 
such hoptoad spectacles, the typical 
theatre-goer has become out of pa- 
tience with any play that doesn’t move 
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with the speed and racket of a Ring- } 
ling Brothers’ chariot race or Congress- 
man Sirovich’s tongue. - “Katie Roche” 
didn’t move that way and didn’t make 
any such noise, so it got a very short 
distance with the local hogs for prosce- 4 
nium roughhouse. 


iF is 6,000 miles from Dublin to 
Hollywood, geographically, mentally, 
spiritually, dramatically, or any other 
way you want to count it. The Theatre 
Guild again demonstrates it with To } 
Quito AND Back, by Ben Hecht, one of 
Hollywood's foremost citizens. This 
Hecht some years ago promised to be } 
something of a figure in American lit- 
erature and drama, but his immersion 
in film composition has apparently giv- 
en his pristine talent the works. Like 
many another playwright who has sold 
himself down the Swinee river, Hecht 
returns to the theatre with an exhibit 
desperately calculated to persuade us 
that Hollywood hasn’t made the slight- 
est dent in him. With this purpose 
ferociously in view, he superciliously 
abjures the straightforward drama of 
conflict and action as something suit- 
able only to the lowly screen and per- 
mits himself the treat of going on an 
intellectual bender. The result is a 
play that, while a teetotaler in the mat- 
ter of drama, is so boozy with rhetoric 
and so bibacious with Brown Derby 
animadversions on love, life, sex, poli- 
tics, religion, and what not that even 
the most loyal theatre-goer suffers a 
painful ringing in the ears before the 
evening is half over and battles with 
an impulse to get out, run around to a 
film parlor, and seek some less _pre- 
tentious, less verbose, less postureful, 
and more relieving entertainment in 
one of Hecht’s old melodramatic Hol- 
lywood movies. 
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Eileen Crowe: leading lady 
of Dublin’s Abbey Players 


Known as a musical-comedy and screen 
player, Miss Greenwood didn’t play a 
straight stage-comedy role until 1932. 
Then she opened in “Wild Violets” at Lon- 
don’s Drury Lane. This success she fol- 
lowed with two other comedies: “Three 
Sisters” and “Gay Deceivers.” 

Now 44, Miss Greenwood likes to cook 
omelets and hike with her husband in the 
Scottish Highlands. More than anything 
else, she wants to do a straight comedy 
role on Broadway and hopes the Spring 
will see her in Manhattan in the new play 
that Walter Hackett is writing for 
her. 


how 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Breakrast Fo: Two (RKO-Radio) : 
Exuding whimsy from every pore, this 
familiar fable about the girl who reforms 
a playboy achieves a fair percentage of 


the laughs it strains so hard for. — Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Herbert Marshall, Eric 


Blore. 


Tue Wronc Roav (Republic): Precip- 
itated from a campus to the unresponsive 
world outside, a college boy and girl de- 
cide that honesty is the worst policy. De- 
spite its obvious sincerity, and the excellent 
performances of Richard Cromwell and 
Ifelen Mack, this fumbling story of crime 
and regeneration fails to live up to its 
interesting theme. 


Tue Brive Wore Rep (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer): A nobleman with a pervert- 
ed sense of humor sends a_ hard-boiled 
café singer to an Italian mountain resort 
to play the lady at the expense of his 
friends. She almost gets away with her 
act—and a wealthy husband—but true 
love eventually wins a dubious victory. 
Joan Crawford, Franchot Tone, and Rob- 
ert Young are less lucky with the senten- 
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tious and confusing Cinderella tale imposed 
on them. 


Tue Perrect Specimen (Warner Broth- 
ers): Love, brawls, and other pleasantly 
antic adventures attend a young million- 
aire’s flight from the cloistered mansion 
where his tyrannical grandmother is mold- 
ing him into a superman. Deftly comic in 
the leading roles, Errol Flynn and Joan 
Blondell are aided by Hugh Herbert, May 


Robson, and a strong cast. 


Lire Beains In Coutitece (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): Soft-pedaling a story of 
football heroics and campus capers in the 
interests of hilarity, the Ritz Brothers’ 
first starring film gives most of its atten- 
tion to the goofy trio’s interpretations of 
tailors, Indians, quarterbacks, and the 
Spirit of ’76.. Nat Pendleton, Joan Davis, 
Gloria Stuart, Tony Martin. 





RADIO 





NBC Plans 
$260,000 Saturday Symphony 
Concert Series 


This Fall the National Broadcasting Co. 
has been quietly assembling a 92-man or- 
chestra of the finest available musicians. 
The players must be experts; they will 
take orders from a series of the world’s 
most exacting—and _ celebrated—conduc- 
tors. 

Nov. 13, Pierre Monteux, France’s out- 
standing symphony leader, will step to the 
podium to begin the brilliant radio series. 
Dec. 4, Artur Rodzinski, Cleveland Sym- 
phony director and a favorite with the 
huge Salzburg Music Festival audiences, 
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Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
In Boston’s current lithograph show 
two fine examples are Johann Andreé’s 
1799 design (above) and a nine- 
teenth-century Gauci print (right). 


takes over the baton for the first of three 
weekly concerts. 

But the National Broadcasting Co. can- 
nily reserves the biggest name of all as a 
Christmas present for listening America. 
Music lovers the world over accord Arturo 
Toscanini homage which equals in fervor, 
if not in hysteria, the acclaim movie fans 
give their heroes. Christmas night, Tos- 
canini begins his series of ten concerts. At 
the end of these ten weeks, Rodzinski will 
conduct five more programs. Other con- 
ductors, as yet unannounced, will then 
continue the series. 

With an orchestra worthy of the best 
efforts of three outstanding maestros, NBC 
felt it would satisfy the most exacting de- 
mands of the listening public. But letters 
of protest began pouring in after the 


broadcasting company announced its 
choice of an hour: Saturday evenings 


from 9 till 10:30 E.S.T. 

America, it seems, likes to dance or take 
in a mov:e on Saturday nights. Jazz or- 
chestras on the air are in demand for 
private parties. Less socially minded lis- 
teners pointed to standard good-music 
programs already scheduled for the week 
end. The Metropolitan Opera, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society, and 
General Motors and Ford concerts keep 
the waves humming with musical classics. 
To squeeze Toscanini into this rich fare 
seemed like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

This week NBC decided to move up the 
hour from 9 to 10 o’clock, and arranged 
to transmit the programs over both its 
red (WEAF) and blue (WJZ) networks. 

Actually its choice has been much lim- 
ited from the start. Anxious not to cause 
ill feeling among New York Philharmonic 
supporters—who helped make Toscanini 
an international musical idol—NBC had 
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to avoid Sunday afternoon and Thursday 
night (opening conces: >of each week and 
a “must” among erie music loy. 
ers). Saturday afternoon will be usurped 
by the opera; a full hour of the Phila. 
delphia Orchestra is scheduled for Monday 
nights. Searching the week frantically, 


NBC simply couldn’t find any other hour. | 


and-a-half spot free of commercial pro- 
grams. 

To the suggestion that it sacrifice 
couple of well-paid-for hours, the com. 
pany had a cogent retort: “Without com- 
mercial programs we couldn’t have ‘Mr. 
Toscanini at all.” 
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Boston Museum 


Presents a Complete Survey 


of Lithography 


Delving into its stock of 10,000-o: 
lithographs, the Boston Museum of Fi: 
Arts selected 500 to trace the develop- 
ment of this art form. An additional 300 
from private collections completed a vast 
show which opened last week. 

The public did its part by brushing up 


on lithographic history. In 1798 a poor 
Bavarian playwright, Aloys Senefelder, 


sought some cheap method of printing his 
dramas. He soon discovered that oil and 
water won’t mix—and that ink was oily. 
He drew lines with a greasy crayon on 
hard stone, dampened the surface with a 
wet sponge, and then passed over it a rol- 
ler covered with ink. This greasy liquid 
stuck only to the oiled lines. Placing a 
sheet of paper on the stone, he ran it 





through a press and produced the first 
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Newsphotos 


Ballet: Last week in Baltimore 30 members of the Jooss Ballet began 
their 22-week American tour. After an engagement this week at New 
York’s Alvin Theatre, the dancers will travel over the continent from 
Canada to Mexico. 

Not present is the quiet-spoken, dictator-baiting Kurt Jooss, founder 
of the company. Hard at work on a choreography with an American 
theme, the 36-year-old German remains abroad. On the program as usual 
is Ernst Uthoff (above) in ‘The Prodigal Son. Besides a revival of ‘The 
Seven Heroes, the company will produce a new number, ‘The Mirror’ 
This one—Jooss’ favorite—has the same political and social frankness 
that made Japan and Germany ban its predecessor, ‘The Green Table. 
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Berthold Ordner, Viennese artist, lost his sight ten years ago, but his 
acute visual memory helps him to fashion everyday objects mn wire 


lithograph by a process that has been lit- 
tle improved since. 

The Boston exhibit stands out as the 
most complete survey of the subject ever 
held in America. Outstanding artists of 
all eras and countries adorn nine galleries, 
among them being Daumier, Manet. 
Whistler, and Winslow Homer. 
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Missoula, Montana, 
Becomes an Art Center 


A onetime frontier community of min- 
ers and ranchers came of age as an art 
center last week when the State Univer- 
sity of Montana opened at Missoula the 
first art museum in the inland Northwest. 
Its area of influence will spread through a 
vast section to include the Dakotas, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, and Montana. 

In a $32,750 building paid for by the 
local Woman’s Club and the PWA, the 
opening loan exhibition of 35 paintings in- 
cluded works of Gilbert Stuart, Whistler, 
Sargent, and Rockwell Kent. Called The 
Woman’s Club Art Building, the new ven- 
ture at present boasts no paintings of its 
own. But university students have already 
begun building up a purchasing fund by 
patriotically buying 10-cent art tags. 

Montana’s fourth city in population, 
Missoula (14,657) is led only by Butte 
(39,532), Great Falls (28.822), and Bill- 
ings (16,380). 


ART NOTES 

With the first week of October, the art 
season got off to a lively start in New 
York. Last year dealers on arty 57th 
Street offered an almost solid front of 
French moderns, but this season they 
promise more varied fare. 

Wire: At the Newhouse Galleries, visi- 
tors last week admired an array of deftly 
twisted wire figures by a blind Viennese 
sculptor, Berthold Ordner. The 48-year- 
old son of a goldsmith contended: “We 
blind can compete with the sighted as 
there are many with eyes who do not see.” 

The blind artist takes about 150 hours 
to make one of his figures and sells them 
for prices ranging from $15 to $150. Mu- 
seums for the blind in London, Berlin, 
Vienna and the United States have bought 
the little sculptures of iron, brass and cop- 
per wire, none of them more than 18 inches 
high. 

Curves: The far-seeing dealer Julien 
Levy restricts himself to the vanguard of 
art and is virtual godfather of the surreal- 
ists. Moving into new quarters this Fall, 
he determined to create a setting worthy 
of his stock in trade. Highly modern in 
effect, the gallery walls swell out in fat, 
cold white curves. If the antics of Dali 
and Chirico don’t faze sight-seers, the 
snowy undulating surfaces most probably 
will. 
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Stocks and Commodities 
Fall to Year’s Lows 


Economists See Recession, 


Not Depression, Ahead 


Last Winter the administration worried 
over soaring commodity prices and the 
threat of too swift a recovery. “The dan- 
gers of 1929 are again becoming possible,” 
warned President Roosevelt in his fireside 
radio talk Mar. 9. 

But, as the Spring and Summer wore on, 
the upward surge leveled off, and quota- 
tions of many products declined moder- 
ately. Last week the downtrend turned 
into an avalanche. A dozen commodities, 
including corn, cocoa, raw sugar, silk, wool, 
and rubber, sank to new lows for the year. 

Friday, the Crop Reporting Board of 
the Department of Agriculture forecast a 
cotton crop this season of 17,573,000 bales 
—largest on record with the exception of 
1926. When traders on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange heard the news, quotations 
dropped $2 a bale, January futures closing 
at 74% cents a pound, compared with 14 
cents last April. 

Wheat suffered a similar slump, largely 
as a result of disappointing export sales. 
On the Chicago Board of Trade, prices of 


145 


all deliveries slid below $1 a bushel to the 
lowest level since July 1936. May wheat, 
which reached a peak of $1.45 in the 
Spring, sank to 99% cents. 

The net result of the price collapse was 
to wipe out most of last Winter’s rapid 
rise. By the week end Standard Statistics’ 
wholesale-commodity-price index had fallen 
to 86.5, lowest since Dec. 24, 1936. 

As if declining commodity prices were 
not enough to make business jittery, the 
stock market also fell last week, continuing 
its stump which began two months ago. A 
compilation made by the New York Stock 
Exchange revealed that the market value 
of shares listed on the Big Board decreased 
by $7,590,000,000 in September, the aver- 
age price of all stocks falling from $40.51 
on Sept. 1 to $35.07 on Oct. 1. 

Last week’s decline carried quotations 
to the lowest level since October 1935. 
When the market closed Saturday, The 
New York Times’ average of 50 stocks 
stood at 105.72, compared with 111.98 
Oct. 1. 


Question 
Do declining markets portend another 
major depression? This query became the 
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chief topic of speculation among business. 
men and financial writers everywhere. Ag 


_ with most vital subjects, a wide divergence 


of opinion appeared. 

“At least several months of reduced 
sales volume, smaller production, and jp 
many instances lower prices now loom 
ahead,” declared The New York Journal 
of Commerce. The Annalist, conservative 
financial journal by The New York Times 
Co., was even more pessimistic: “The 
shock to confidence of successive stock- 
market declines is so great that a business 
recession of considerable severity and dura- 
tion appears probable.” 

Those holding this view could point toa 
variety of unfavorable business indexes, 
Building awards in the first three weeks of 
September, according to the F.W. Dodge 
Corp., totaled 15 per cent less than in the 
same period of 1936. Likewise, railroad 
earnings have fallen behind last year, as a 
result of increased expenses. Bank clearings 
for the week ended Oct. 6 ran 3.4 per cent 
under the same week a year ago. And steel 
output last week dropped 8.3 points to 66.1 
per cent of capacity, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute’s estimate 
—the lowest since the week of Apr. 4, 1936. 

Despite these facts, plenty of forecasters 
—particularly government spokesmen— 
felt optimistic over the outlook. “The [se- 
curities] market may have been too high. 
But there seems no good reason for it go- 
ing as low as it has” commented Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones of the Reconstruction Fi- 
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Newsweek Chart 


Industrial production, stock prices, and wholesale commodity prices, January 1936— 
October 1937, as measured by Standard Statistics Co.’s indexes (1926 = 100) 
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nance Corp. “Our country has seldom 
heen more prosperous . . . Such economic 
factors as may be temporarily out of line 

_. will be adjusted.” 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel Roper 
explained the current trade setback by 
pointing out that “earlier in the year there 
was considerable forward buying . . . The 
natural consequence was accumulation of 
inventories above current needs . . . Pauses 
here and there, resulting from natural and 


Acme 


George F. Johnson replied 


normal factors, may easily be tokens of 
sound adjustment and in the interest of 
future safety. The basic indications, there- 
fore, are for safe and substantial progress 
for business.” 

After a nationwide survey, the Standard 
Statistics Co. concluded that “the coun- 
try’s leading businessmen expect no major 
contraction in business volumes. In fact, 
there are many who express mystification 
regarding prevailing fears, so good are the 
prospects in their lines.” 

The optimists could find as convincing 
arguments for continued prosperity as 
those who saw only the darker side. Fa- 
vorable aspects of the current business sit- 
uation include these factors: 

Carloadings for the week ended Oct. 2 
amounted to 847,245 cars, an increase of 
3.4 per cent over the same week last year 
and the highest since 1930. Sales of 30 
leading chain stores and mail-order houses 
in September increased 7.6 per cent over 
September 1936. Factory sales of automo- 
biles last month were 20 per cent above 
the same month a year ago. Preliminary 
estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate that cash farm income this 
year will amount to $9,000,000,000, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent over 1936 and the 
largest since 1929. Cash dividend declara- 


tions by corporations during the nine 
months ended Sept. 30 were 20 per cent 
more than in the same period last year. 


Answer 

Actually, the best-informed statisticians 
feel that the business situation calls for 
neither unlimited optimism nor unqualified 
pessimism. They are inclined to agree with 
Ernest G. Draper, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, who last week characterized 
the trend as “a leveling-off process.” 

After five consecutive years of recovery 
from the 1932 low, an interruption of the 
upswing was to be expected. This does not 
indicate the beginning of another depres- 
sion, for the conditions which usually pre- 
cede a major depression are notably absent 
from the current scene: high money rates, 
excessive speculation in stocks or commodi- 
ties, booming business, and great building 
activity. 

Instead, conservative economists expect 
a sideways movement during the next few 
months, with trade and industry fluctuat- 
ing at a level perhaps moderately lower 
than a year ago. While conceding the 
probability of error in any attempt at fore- 
casting, they feel a pickup is likely early in 
1938, followed by a recession around mid- 
vear and a sharp upturn next Fall. 


Shoe Tariff 


Makers Aghast at Prospect 





of Czechoslovakian Avalanche 


In 1904 a young Czechoslovakian shoe 
manufacturer named Thomas Bata came 
to the United States and got a job in a 
Lynn, Mass., factory. After learning all 
he could about the technique of American 
mass production, he returned home and 
began applying similar methods in his own 
plant. 

The results surpassed his dreams. The 
Bata company grew into the largest shoe 
manufacturing firm in Europe, with 
branches in 27 countries. When Thomas 
Bata died in an airplane crash in 1932, 
his brother Jan carried on. Today, in ad- 
dition to its producing activities, the firm 
operates more than 3,000 retail shops scat- 
tered through the Far East, Europe, and 
the United States. 

Last Spring Bata executives heard a 
piece of excellent news. The United States 
was going to negotiate a reciprocal-trade 
pact with Czechoslovakia, which might 
involve a downward revision of this coun- 
try’s tariff on shoes. 

To American manufacturers, on the 
other hand, such a prospect was deeply 
disturbing. Through their trade associa- 
tions and Congressmen, they promptly 
raised a storm of protest against any move 
to let down the bars to foreign compe- 
tition. 


Typical of their offensive, which has 
carried into the Fall, was a full-page ad- 
vertisement of the Endicott Johnson 
Corp., inserted Oct. 2 in The Binghamton 
(N.Y.) Sun, a frequent outlet for the 
shoe firm’s views and commonly regarded 
as being controlled by George F. Johnson, 
company chairman. Headed “Repel This 
Invader!” and signed by the “E.J. Work- 
ers,” the ad read in part: 

“Secretary of State 


Cordell Hull is 
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. . . to Secretary Huil’s criticism 


working out some ideas of his own re- 
garding a reciprocal-trade treaty .. . His 
plan is more or less visionary—decidedly 
generous in its application to neighbors 
across the sea ... In actual practice it 
works out to the decided disadvantage of 
American labor . Any reciprocal-trade 
agreement with Czechoslovakia opens the 
door to a flood of cheap foreign goods.” 

Last week Secretary Hull called the 
Endicott Johnson advertisement “propa- 
ganda,” declaring it created a false im- 
pression by leading people to believe that 
the government had already entered into 
the Czechoslovakian trade pact. He pre- 
dicted that the American shoe industry 
would benefit rather than suffer from the 
proposed agreement. 

“It isn’t propaganda .. . It is a simple 
statement of fact,” replied Chairman 
Johnson. “We are losing orders every day. 
Only a week or so ago we submitted a bid 
on a $350,000 order from a Chicago mail- 
order house [Montgomery Ward & Co.]. 
We offered to fill that order at cost, merely 
to keep our workers busy at a fair wage 
and not one cent of profit to us. We lost 
that order to a foreign concern [Bata]. Is 
it propaganda to tell these truths? It 
strikes me that this country needs more 
propaganda of this kind.” 


Facts 
Most of the Czechoslovakian shoes en- 
tering this country in the past couple of 
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Beer Party: More than 
§,000 brewery executives from 
all over the United States met 
in Milwaukee last week for the 
annual convention of the Mas- 
ter Brewers Association of 
America. Delegates also came 
from other beer-drinking coun- 
tries, including England, Ger- 
many, Mexico, and Cuba. 
They inspected the latest brew- 
ery equipment, heard speeches 
on the industry’s technical 
problems, and elected John W. 
Russert (right), brewmaster of 
Milwaukee’s Blatz Brewing 
Co., as president of the asso- 
ciation for the next year. Be- 
tween sessions, visitors relaxed 
at ‘A Night in Bavaria’. 




















years have been cemented shoes—those in 
which soles are cemented to the uppers. 
Endicott Johnson and other domestic shoe 
manufacturers point out that less than 
180,000 pairs of cemented shoes were im- 
ported into the United States in 1935. 
Last year the number increased to 1,053,- 
267—a 500 per cent rise. In the first four 
months of 1937, imports of such shoes 
jumped another 300 per cent to 1,063,295 
pairs, indicated a probable total of 3,000,- 
000 for the full year. Because of this rapid 
rise, domestic producers would like to see 
the duty raised, not lowered. 

On the other hand, the administration 
maintains that the inflow of cemented 
shoes merely follows a phenomenal growth 
in their production in the United States. 
Footwear of this type, primarily for 
women, was first manufactured here in 
1929. By 1935 annual output had grown 
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to more than 47,000,000 pairs—equivalent 
to one-third the total production of wom- 
en’s shoes in this country. 

Opposing the .industry’s desire for an 
increased tariff, President Roosevelt last 
July pointed out in a letter to Repre- 
sentative Bert Lord of New York: “With 
reference to shoe imports, I am informed 
... that in each year since 1932 such im- 
ports [of women’s and misses’ leather 
footwear] have amounted to less than 1.5 
per cent of such domestic production. Im- 
ports of all leather footwear from all coun- 
tries in the first four months of 1937 
represented only 8/10 of 1 per cent of 
domestic production.” 

Despite administration opposition, shoe 
men are preparing to put up a vigorous 
fight when public hearings on the Czecho- 
slovakian trade agreement open in Wash- 
ington Oct. 25. More than a dozen trade 
associations and over 200 manufacturers, 
exporters, and importers plan to send 
representatives, seeking to protect their 


markets not only for shoes but also fo 
glassware, cotton textiles, rugs, pottery, 
and other products involved in United 
States-Czechoslovakian commerce. Foreign 
traders expect the sharpest battle since 
the program of reciprocal pacts was 
inaugurated three vears ago. 
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Oil Trial 


‘Most Important Case’ 
Opens in Wisconsin 


Twenty-six years ago the Department of 
Justice won its case against the Standard 
Oil Co., which controlled more than 80 per 
cent of the United States oil industry, 
Found guilty of maintaining a “conspiracy 
in restraint of trade,” the huge organiza- 
tion was ordered dissolved into its 34 orig- 
inal parts. The case still stands as the 
government’s biggest victory under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890, which out- 
lawed monopolies. 

Last week in Madison, Wis., 24 oil com- 
panies, 46 executives, and three trade pub- 
lications went on trial, charged with violat- 
ing the act’s provisions against price fixing, 
Because the defendants sell 85 per cent of 
the gasoline marketed in ten Midwestern 
States and because the government is at- 
tempting to stop a practice which the com- 
panies claim had the administration’s ap- 
proval under the NRA, the suit has been 
called the “most important antitrust case 
in the corporate history of the United 
States.” 

With one exception—Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, which until recently did not 
sell its products in the Midwest—the trial 
involves virtually every big oil company 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The list of 
top executives facing Federal charges in- 
clude a dozen oil company presidents— 
such as Edward G. Seubert (Standard Oil 
of Indiana) , Henry M. Dawes (Pure Oil), 
Dan Moran (Continental), Jacob France 
(Mid-Continent Petroleum), William S. 
S. Rodgers (Texas Co.), Frank Phillips 
(Phillips Petroleum) . 

Oilmen, therefore, have turned anxious 
eyes on Wisconsin’s capital. Selected by 
the government as the scene of the trial 
because its docket is clear and because it 
lies near the center of the defendants’ 
market, Madison has in fact become the 
industry’s capital. Three of its largest 
buildings house temporary offices of the 
accused firms; executives and their staffs 
have rented large residences, apartment 
suites, and some 125 hotel rooms. If the 
trial lasts as long as some think it will— 
three months—local businessmen will col- 
lect more than $1,000,000 in rents and en- 
tertainment spending. 

The defendants, however, will spend 
much of their time in the courtroom on the 
second floor of Madison’s million-dollar 
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‘Post Office Building. There, half a dozen 
government attorneys and 63 defense law- 
vers are arguing the case before Federal 
Judge Patrick T. Stone and a jury of 
twelve farmers, tradesmen, and mechanics. 
Warning that “this case will be tried in the 
Feourtroom and not in the newspapers,” 
Judge Stone has ordered the jurors locked 
up for the duration of the trial. 









Arguments 
By the end of last week's five-day ses- 
‘ase’ | jon, attorneys for both sides had outlined 
their prospective charges and defenses. 
| The prosecution, presented by William P. 
Crawford and four antitrust-division law- 
yers, Claims that in February 1935 the de- 
fendant oil companies conspired to form a 
secret buying pool to purchase excess oil 
: stocks from independent producers in the 
racy |East Texas and midcontinent oil fields. 
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Stone, 


Patrick 
oi) | facing 18 tons of evidence 
il) , 


Judge 


a 


an By buying up small quantities of oil at 
¢ | prices higher than those prevailing on the 





ips | spot market, the big companies—according 
jto the government—established a false 
| spot-market price which was quoted in 

ous | ; nt ote 

7 three trade journals: The Chicago Journal 

al of Commerce, Platt’s Oilgram, and Nation- 


it al Petroleum News. Since this spot price 
ts’ determined the price independent jobbers 


ww had to pay for gasoline, the government 
ast | ACCUSES the defendants of rigging and fix- 
he |™8 prices to the disadvantage of some 


ffs | 4000 jobbers and countless consumers who 


nt | m2 turn had to pay more for their gasoline. 
he Although attorneys for the oilmen did 
_ | not reveal their whole hand last week, 
iI. their opening arguments showed that the 
a, defunct NRA Petroleum Code would be 

their chief defense. William J. Donovan, 
id former Assistant Attorney General who is 
“ directing the defense, claimed that the 
- alleged price-fixing tactics were entirely in 


accord with the administration’s wishes 





under NRA. To prove it, Donovan prom- 
ised to produce a letter which Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes, administrator 
of the petroleum code, wrote on July 30, 
1934, to Charles E. Arnott, vice presi- 
dent of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

According to Donovan, Ickes asked 
Arnott, then a member of the administra- 
tion’s planning and coordinating commit- 
tee for the industry, “to hold meetings, 
designate committees, and in a cooperative 
manner to stabilize price levels.” But the 
prosecution argued that Arnott had gone 
farther and, as the “master mind” of the 
buying pool, had manipulated oil prices so 
as to squeeze out the independent jobbers. 

Despite persistent objections from the 
government’s attorneys, Donovan gained 
the court’s permission to present “back- 
ground material.” And although Judge 
Stone rebuked him for bringing President 
Roosevelt into the case (“You know and 
I know that the President will not be a 
witness in this case”), historical evidence 
from NRA days loomed as the oilmen’s 
strongest defense weapon. 

By harking back to the administration’s 
efforts to curb gasoline price wars, “hot 
oil” shipments by greedy East Texas pro- 
ducers, and unfair trade and labor prac- 
tices, Donovan hoped to persuade the jury 
that his clients’ purchasing pool was or- 
ganized for the good of the industry. 

Against these arguments, the govern- 
ment is expected to cite 18 tons of evidence 
accumulated in the past 28 months. Jurors 
will hear how the National Retail Oil 
Marketers Association complained of price 
fixing in June 1935, three weeks after the 
Supreme Court killed the Blue Eagle; how 
a Madison grand jury has twice indicted 
most of these oilmen—in July and Novem- 
ber 1936; and how these indictments, at- 
tacked on technical grounds, were upheld 
last December. 


Prospects 

Two factors may indicate a temporary 
Federal victory with the likelihood that 
the case will be appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. With the trial 
being held in the home of the country’s 
Progressive party, the government will be 
assured of a sympathetic hearing; and al- 
ready there is a Supreme Court decision— 
likely to be cited at Madison—that mo- 
nopolistic practices, even if shown to be 
reasonable and for the good of the indus- 
try, are nevertheless illegal. 

Although each of the 46 defendants faces 
a $5,000 fine and possibly a year in jail* 
if the Department of Justice wins, most 
businessmen agree that the purposes be- 
hind the government’s suit are more im- 
portant than the immediate outcome. 





*Unlike most antitrust suits, this is a criminal 
and not a civil case; the government, claiming a 
criminal action necessary to bring out the evi- 
dence, has lined up 103 witnesses, many of 
whom may have to testify against their own 
colleagues. 














Col. William Donovan, 
oilmen’s defense chief 


Last year, when the indictments were 
handed down, many thought it was a po- 
litical move. Newspaper editorials stressed 
the fact that an anti-monopoly case during 
the Presidential campaign would convince 
many voters that the Democratic party 
was living up to its platform promises to 
the small businessman. Others thought 
that Attorney General Cummings was 
seeking political prestige; under the NRA 
which encouraged industries to cooperate 
and stabilize prices, his department’s anti- 
trust activities had been largely suspended. 

More recently the oil trial has been con- 
sidered a test case. If the government can- 
not convict the defendants, Congress will 
almost certainly be asked to pass antitrust 
legislation which will be more effective in 
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Frank Phillips, one of 


a dozen indicted oil presidents 
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preventing price-fixing monopolies. Robert 
H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, has pointed out that 
after 40 years of litigation, “the govern- 
ment itself cannot get competitive bids in 
basic products.” 

And he has significantly stated: “We 
want no system of detailed regulation of 
prices by the government, nor price fixing 
by private interests. We do not want 
bureaucracy or regimentation of any kind, 
but we will prefer governmental to private 
bureaucracy and regimentation, if we have 
to make the choice. We cannot permit 
private corporations to be private govern- 
ments.” 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


“Announcing his retirement after three 
years as economic adviser to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Kemper Simp- 
son charged he was “let out” because he 
did not agree with the commission’s views. 
In a farewell statement, the former Prince- 
ton professor attacked the SEC for failing 
to use its powers to check the recent stock- 
market slump, for relaxing the regulations 
covering SEC registrations, and for “tem- 
porizing” in its control of security trading. 


{ Presidents of the four big Eastern rail- 


roads—the Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, Baltimore & Ohio, and New York, 
New Haven & Hartford—decided to peti- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for permission to raise coach fares from 
2 to 2.5 cents per mile. Despite a large 
increase in traffic, they will claim that, 
since the ICC ordered fares reduced from 
3.6 cents per mile to the present rate in 
June 1936, wage increases and higher costs 
have cut into their net incomes. 


"A tomato shortage bothered soup and 
catchup manufacturers. Leading compa- 
nies, not wishing to promote the sale of 
tomato products which they may not be 
able to supply, reduced their advertising 
linage. 


* Frank A. Seiberling, who founded the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 1898 and 
the Seiberling Rubber Co. in 1920, gave 
himself a present on his 78th birthday by 
announcing his retirement from active 
business. “I’m going to ease off. Some- 
body else is going to take the responsibility 
and the burden.” 


€ Rayon manufacturers protested against 
a code of fair practices drawn up for the 
industry by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (Newsweek, Oct. 11, 1937). Al- 
though willing to identify their products 
as rayon, they attacked a proposed rule 




















Wide World 


Male Mannequins: Some 300 leading clothiers of the country last 
week paid $50 apiece to attend a men’s fashion forum, sponsored by 
Esquire and Apparel Arts Magazines, in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Guests saw color films on styles, and ‘living models’ showed what 
the well-dressed man will wear this Winter and neat Spring. 


prohibiting their use of terms usually Af 
sociated with silk goods—taffeta, chiffy, 
velvet, crepe, and georgette. An official 

the Celanese Corp. of America, large 
makers of acetate rayon in the county 
resented all the rules: “They seem to ing 
ply that the synthetic yarn industry is 
gigantic fraud.” 


“" New retail merchandising schemes aya 
peared simultaneously on the East an 
West Coasts. In Astoria, N.Y., Whit) 
Shirt Shops opened the first of a chain 
men’s stores specializing in white shir} 
only. A drugstore, dealing only in, 10-ceyj 
items, opened in Spokane, Wash. 


* Announcing that Thomas F. Gage 
member of the Boston Stock Exchange 
had been suspended from the exchang 
for a period of one year because of stoci 


manipulation, the Securities and Ey 
change Commission advised other ey 


changes to regulate the activities of cus 
tomers’ men. 


*{ Motodent, Inc., of Los Angeles begai 
advertising a $10 electric tooth brust 
Mounted on a detachable arm, the smal 
motor-driven brush oscillates 7,200 time 
a minute. Individual brush arms—$1.5 
each—allow one Motodent to brush th 
entire family’s teeth. 





{ The Treasury Department revealed that 
41 persons had net incomes of $1,000,00 
or more in 1935, compared with 33 in 198 
and 513 in 1929. One of those in the to 
bracket in 1935 reported a net income ¢ 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. Fa 
all persons filing tax returns, the averag 
income was $3,258 in 1935 compared will 
$3,125 the year before. 


| Automobiles and parts displaced cotta 
as this country’s leading export product if 
the first half of 1937, according to a stud} 
by the Chamber of Commerce of tlt 
United States. Only once before—in 194 
—did autos and parts rank first on tl} 
nation’s export list. While shipments 4 
passenger cars and chassis in the first si 
months this year rose 85 per cent abov 
the five-year average and motor trucl 
and buses increased by 109 per cent, raw 
cotton exports fell 19 per cent below thi 
five-year average. 


' 


“ Secretary of the Interior Ickes announce: 
the appointment of James D. Ross, a mem 
ber of the Securities and Exchange owt 
mission, as administrator of the Bonne- 
ville hydroelectric project. This left tw« 
vacancies on the SEC, James M. Landis 
having resigned last month to become 
dean of the Harvard Law School. 


{| Wholesalers heard reports that the Ger- 
man Government is negotiating a bartey 
deal with the California Dried Fruit Ex4 
port Association, which will involve the 
exchange of $2,500,000 worth of Amer- 
ican prunes for German manufactured} 
wares. 

| 
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Why Tomorrow Will Be Better Than Today 


chinery—and better and less expensive 
pairs of shoes. 


ETTER houses. . . better factories... 

better roads and food and clothing. 
Because with pencil and graph, with slide 
rule and calculation, the engineer is chart- 
ing the way—is turning visions into 
realities. He is applying the findings of 
science to the task of satisfying your needs 
and wants. 


Under his hand there takes shape the steel 
mill or textile mill of the future. Auto- 
mobiles and overcoats, made by improved 
methods, will be better, yet less expensive. 
More efficient turbine-generators—and 
cheaper electric power will lighten the 
tasks in every home. Improved shoe ma- 





The engineer’s application of electricity 
to every branch of industry has helped to 
make America the greatest industrial 
nation in the world—has helped to pro- 
vide you with the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. And 
General Electric engineers and research 
scientists, working in partnership, have 
led in this electrical progress. G-E research 
has provided new knowledge; G-E engi- 
neers have put that knowledge to work to 
make available more goods for more 
people—at less cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LISTEN TO THE HOUR OF CHARM, MONDAY EVENINGS, 
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BOOK WEEK 





Glorious Dirt 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


I is interesting and significant 
that President Roosevelt, in his Cleve- 
land speech of Oct. 5, and Ernest Hem- 
ingway in his new novel, “To Have and 
Have Not,” published Oct. 15 (Serib- 
ners, $2.50), should have united in 
giving America a new _ philosophy. 
Philosopher Roosevelt said: “In respect 
to national problems, the excellently 
educated man and woman form the 
least worthwhile opinions.” —Philoso- 
pher Hemingway goes farther, and in 
this alleged novel, which is not a novel 
at all but a group of thinly connected 
tales of tough seafaring and tougher 
drinking ashore, on the Florida keys, he 
demonstrates that all excellently edu- 
cated men and women are boresome 
and cowardly degenerates, while un- 
lettered men engaged in rum running 
and the importation of Chinese coolies 
are wise and good and attractive—al- 
though it seems that they do not really 
run rum to gain virtue, but because 
there is nowhere in America any in- 
dustrial chance for a decent man. 

Following these spiritual guidances, 
it is easy to see that to produce a na- 
tion of noble and blissful people we 
have only toeliminate Groton, Harvard, 
and all reading—including the novels of 
Mr. Ernest Hemingway. 

My friend Mr. Hemingway was re- 
cently reported by the public prints as 
demonstrating to my friend Mr. Max 
Eastman that he had a lot of hair on 
his chest, and that anybody who didn’t 
believe it was a lot of things to be 
expressed in a home journal only by 
the ----. He needn’t have been so vio- 
lent. Why, Mr. Hemingway is so 
virile and hairy that the hairs stick 
right through the pages of his book and 
positively bruise the fingers. He makes 
it clear that no real man ever thinks of 
anything save adultery, alcohol, and 
fighting—preferably fighting with a 
submachine gun, ending in such quan- 
tities of blood that the saloon porter 
has to clean it up in buckets. 

Now this would all be very good if 
the killings were nice exciting killings, 
as in Mr. Dashiell Hammett. But while 
one killing is—as Mr. Hemingway gloat- 
ingly and often points out—very jolly 
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Ernest Hemingway 


and inspirational, two killings are com- 
monplace, three are annoying, and four 
in a row are pretty dull. And that is 
the eventual criticism of this “novel”; 
not that Hemingway has a _ barbaric 
love of violence, not that all his char- 
acters are writhing knots of neurotic 
misery, not that he feels that it is brave 
and original to make poor Messrs. 
Scribners print out in his book all the 
four-letter words which 45 years ago, in 
Sauk Center, we also thought to be brave 
and original, but that after a few pages, 
these yarns become irritatingly dull. 

And this thin screaming, this little 
book of not more than 75,000 words, is 
Mr. Hemingway’s first novel in eight 
years—the first since the rich and ex- 
hilarating “Farewell to Arms.” It con- 
tinues logically the combination of 
puerile slaughter with senile weariness 
which was betrayed a couple of years 
ago in his hunting chronicle “The Green 
Hills of Africa.” 

Please, Ernest! You could have been 
the greatest novelist in America, if 
you could have come to know just one 
man who wasn’t restricted to boozing 
and womanizing. Perhaps you still 
can be. Please quit saving Spain and 
start saving Ernest Hemingway. 
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Story-book Newspaper! 

Man Writes Red-blooded Nove! 
About a Rugged Pioneer 


To harassed employers from coast ty 
coast, Gene Fowler has long been a cyclon. 
ic fact. Some of his exploits in the field 
of journalism and movie making have as. 
sumed legendary proportions. Appointed 
editor of The Morning Telegraph, he lured 
reporters away from rivals with salary in- 
creases of $200 a week, supplementing 
them with such stars as Ring Lardner 
($50,000 annually), Ben Hecht, Charles 


MacArthur, David Belasco, and Maria 
Jeritza. For six months he raised Ney 


York newspaper wages about 150 per cent. 
Then his publisher discovered that The 
Telegraph pay roll resembled the govern. 
ment’s—and Mr. Fowler ceased being 
editor. 

In Hollywood, producers annoyed him 
by calling him up at all hours to work on 
scripts. So he moved to an apartment 
whose door thereafter announced it as the 
residence of “Horace Witherspoon Jr. 
famous Polish impersonator.” He also in- 
formed the boss that he had settled in 





Santa Barbara and was commuting to 
Hollywood by plane. 
ceived no more midnight calls. 

They tell other stories about him. Once 
he earned his railroad fare to New York as 
guard of a coffin containing the body of a 
woman. Being somewhat absent-minded, 
he forgot the woman’s name and that of 
the relative who awaited the body. Then, 
to complicate matters, he lost the coffin. 
As a climax to the enterprise he was 
placed under arrest. Acquaintances had 
wired ahead, informing authorities that 
Fowler had violated the Mann Act by 
transporting a woman from one State to 
another. 

Between journalistic and movie-script 
assignments, Fowler has snatched time 
to write five books, including “The Great 
Mouthpiece” and “Timberline,” both bi- 
ographies, and “Trumpet in the Dust,” a 
novel. Now he with another 
novel: Satute to Yesterpay (365 pages, 
90,000 words. Random House, New York. 
$2.50). It’s a nostalgic tale of the author’s 
Denver days, built around an aged pioneer 
of Fowler’s early acquaintance. Renamed, 
the hero makes his literary bow as Capt. 
James Trolley. 

Although a veteran of the Monitor’s 
battle with the Merrimac, Trolley owes his 
title to an incident unconnected with war. 
He happened to be a visitor to Mme. Cun- 
ningham’s establishment when Spring tor- 
rents set it afloat. Roaring “All hands on 
deck!” the gallant Trolley assisted various 
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ladies and their admirers to the roof. Then 
he fashioned a rudder from a_ bedstead 
and eventually steered the company to 
shore. 

Trolley’s atheism, generosity, and vitu- 
perative eloquence involve him in many 
amusing scrapes. But the quixotic captain 
is more than a clown. Amid the spine- 
less rascality of pioneer descendants he 
symbolizes the forthright ruggedness of 
the old West. His story splashes over on 
the sentimental side, but it’s full of the 
color of an age which has faded from Amer- 


ican life. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Great Apventure. The story of 
the Lafayette Escadrille. By Edwin C. 
Parsons. 335 pages, 88,000 words. Illus- 
trations. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2.75. Parsons was a member of the Es- 
cadrille and stayed with the French to fly 
with Guynemer, after America entered the 
war. He tells an exciting though tragic 
story. 

Or Aut Piaces. By Patience, Richard, 
and Johnny Abbe. 231 pages, 46,000 
words. Illustrations. Stokes, New York. 
s?. The Abbe kids went to Hollywood 
where they played with Shirley Temple 
and got photographed with half of the 
stars in the colony. There is a growing 
number of hecklers who wonder if some- 
where in the background there lurks a 
very talented ghost. 


What Every Young Man SnHovuip 
Know Asout War. By Harold Shapiro. 
128 pages, 22,000 words. References. 
Knight, New York. $1.40. The author 
tells, in the form of a series of questions 
and answers, just exactly what a young 
soldier may expect from the next war. 
Based on statements made by army sur- 
veons during the last war, it is a frightful 
and effective book. 


Tue Arass. By Bertram Thomas. 30 
pages, 100,000 words. Appendix, maps, 
illustrations. Doubleday. Doran, New 
York. S350. The explorer, soldier, and 
author of “Arabia Felix,” writes a history 
of the desert folk trom the beginnings of 
their civilizaticn to the present and con- 
cludes with an ~-timate on how they stand 
in world affairs today. 


Speak FoR Yoursetr. By Alan Mar- 
shall, 165 pages, 30,000 words. Hillman- 
Curl, New York. S52. Pun if you must, 
says Marshall; be witty, coarse, malicious. 
But shun the ruts of dullness if you’re vo- 
cally ambitious. 


Heypay IN A VaAnisnep Worwp. By 
Stephen Bonsal. 440 pages, 200,000 words. 
Norton, New York. $3.50. Another for- 
eign correspondent writes of his adven- 
lures, this time harking back to the early 
1900s. The author worked for Bennett of 
The New York Herald and became known 
as Bonsal of the Balkans for his scoops in 
the cockpit of Europe. 








HE Joy of discovery brightens the eyes of the traveler who par- 
f pete of his first dinner on one of the famous Tavern Cars of 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Here is a meal to be remembered for a long 
time. Here, with graceful service and in surroundings suggestive of the 
homes of gentlemen of Colonial days, are served the choicest of fresh 
foods cooked to a turn by master chefs who glory in their art. And 
the cost is only what you would pay in a moderate-priced restaurant. 
Experienced travelers know about this famous food, and when they 
travel between East and West, choose The Railroad with a Heart. 





A Sample Chesapeake and Ohio Tavern Dinner—75¢ 


Pickled Beets 
Creamed Chicken on Toast. or Broiled or Fried Lake Fish, or Omelet 


Mashed Potatoes Green Peas sliced Tomatoes 


Assorted Bread 
Ice Cream or Fresh Peach Roll Coffee, Tea or Milk 
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America’s Most Distinguished Fleet of Trains 
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CALIFORNIA 


@ Ascene you'll never forget! 
Boulder Dam, the most colos- 
sal monument in masonry 
ever built, with Lake Mead, 
world’s largest man-made 
body of water—a thrilling and 
inexpensive stop-over between 
trains on your way east or west 
via Union Pacific, the only 
railroad serving this region. 
These famous trains—Los 
Angeles Limited, Pacific Lim- 
ited, or The CHALLENGER will 
take you toLasVegas, Nevada 
—gateway to Boulder Dam. 


All-expense side trips, between 
trains, for as little as $4.65. 


Ash any Union Pacific representative for complete 
details, or write 


W. S. BASINGER, P. T. M. 
Room 536, Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


~.. _ 


* Road of the Streamliners and The Challengers ¢ 
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Lewis Douglas, Politician 
and Businessman, Becomes New 
Principal of McGill 


McGill University, Montreal, has a 
right to fame. Founded in 1821 by a 
$200,000 gift of James McGill, fur mer- 
chant, it has become Canada’s ace educa- 
tional center and one of the world’s fore- 
most medical schools. Last week it gained 
new interest for Americans when Sir Ed- 
ward Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and MeGill’s chancellor, 
named an American—Lewis W. Douglas, 
former Director of the Budget—as_ the 
university’s new principal. 

The choice of an American was tem- 
pered both by Douglas’ Scottish ancestry 
and by the fact that his father and grand- 
father were natives of Quebec. The lat- 
ter, Dr. James Douglas, once served as a 
governor of McGill. He also gave the uni- 
versity $200,000, which built Douglas 
Hall, a men’s dormitory. 

Born in Bisbee, Ariz., the son of “Raw- 
hide Jim” Douglas, copper miner and pio- 
neer, Lewis Douglas came east to Amherst 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. In 1917 he joined the army. Eight 
months in France won him a citation for 
bravery from General Pershing and a 
medal from Belgium. To this day he de- 
clares he doesn’t know why he got it. 

Back in America, the young copper scion 
taught a year at Ambherst, another at 
Hackley School, then returned to Arizona 
to engage in mining and citrus ranching. 
But not for long. At 32 he became the 
State’s lone Congressman and thus began 
a brilliant political career. He opposed the 
soldiers’ bonus, proclaimed himself a wet 
when it was safer to ‘e a dry, and still got 
reelected. 

In March 1933, Douglas was one of the 
bright young men so warmly welcomed to 
the New Deal’s bosom. He was appointed 
Director of the Budget. But his Scottish 
sense of thrift clashed with administration 
spending policies, and after eighteen 
months in office he resigned. 

Douglas returned to the business world 
as a vice president of the American Cyana- 
mid Corp., a job he will hold until he goes 
to Montreal next January. He refused to 
become a member of the American Lib- 
erty League, but he backed Landon in 
the 1936 election. 

Interviewed after his MeGill election, 
Douglas could not resist a political com- 
ment: “President Roosevelt had the chance 
to become one of the greatest men in his- 
tory but he missed his opportunity 
There is no doubt but that his program 
today is resulting in the erection of a col- 
lectivist State.” 

McGill—4,046 students, 179 professors, 
365 assistants, and a $20,000,000 endow- 
ment—will find its new principal the anti- 
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Drawn for Newsweek by S. J. Woolf 


Lewis W. Douglas: 
returning to academic life 


thesis of his predecessor, Arthur Eustace 
Morgan. Morgan, who resigned last April 
after twenty months in office, was a stick- 
ler for form. Often he was the sole diner 
in a dinner coat at Montreal’s Windsor 
Hotel. 

Douglas is anything but conventional. 
As budget director in Washington he rode 
a red bicycle to the Treasury. He’s equal- 
ly happy watching a baseball game or a 
movie, likes to fish, eats oysters every 
chance he gets, plays the piano, and fa- 
vors colored shirts. 

Possessing a grand sense of humor—his 
enemies declare they can’t get angry with 
him—and a good sense of perspective, 
Douglas should make an ideal university 
head. McGill’s authorities no doubt sensed 
this and, as The New York Times editori- 
alized, the appointment “all comes down 
to the unusual qualities of the man who 
is widely and affectionately known as 
Lew Douglas.” 





A Georgia Professor 
More Words 
to Achieve Superiority 


Prescribes 1,800 


How’s your vocabulary? If you know 
and use 11,700 words you needn’t brag 
about it. You're just average. If you 
want to be “superior,” said Prof. John M. 
Steadman Jr. of Emory University last 
week, add 1,800 words and you'll make 
the grade. 

The English professor at the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Methodist institution is an author- 
ity on words people shy away from using. 
To increase the vocabulary, he recom- 
mends systematic use of a first-rate dic- 
tionary, together with wide and_ varied 
reading. “That is, to see the fun in words 

. . become so interested in words that 
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this interest will lead you naturally to en- 
large your own vocabulary.” 

Professor Steadman’s estimate of a 
“superior” vocabulary isn’t his own. It 
comes from Prof. Lewis Madison Terman, 
Stanford University psychologist, who 
based the following table on a series of 


tests. 


Mentau AcE VocaBULARY 
8 3.600 
10 5400 
12 7.200 
14 9.000 


11.700 
13,500 


Average adult 
Superior adult 

Edward L. Thorndike of Columbia 
University is another psychologist who 
has worked with vocabularies. He criti- 
cized Terman’s work as too localized, and 
cited other findings with wide differences 
even among groups supposedly similar. 
College students varied in vocabulary rat- 
ing from 20,120 to 94,075, and sixth-grade 
students from 4,192 to 30,184. 





What Two Kansas 
Teachers Do Who Find Time on 
Their Hands 


Kansas educators are used to oddities 
in rural-school attendance. Within the 
past few years there have been from 25 to 
35 schools with only one pupil. Extensive 
adoption of power mac ‘hinery in Kansas 
wheat fields has increased the ac reage a 
farmer can handle and thus has decreased 
the number of farmers. 

Last week Kansas faced something even 
more startling than one-pupil schools— 


two schools without any pupils at all. 
Last May they had pupils, so teachers 
were hired. Now two teachers haven't 


any pupils to teach. 
Since the contracts specify school must 
be opened and closed, the two teachers go 


to “work” each morning. Near Beloit, 
Pr 
Iverne Ramsay walks a mile from the 


home where she boards to the native-stone 
At 9 o'clock the 20-yvear- 
but no 


one-room school. 
old brunette rings the school bell, 
one responds; so she whiles away her time 
playing the piano, and reading 
books. She eats her lunch at school, closes 
the building at 4, and goes home. For this 
she gets $52.50 a month. 

Three miles east of Hoxie, Imogene 
Cooper leads the same sort of a life. One 
family moved away. Another parent now 
takes his two children to Hoxie’s school 
each day. A third family doesn’t like the 
local school and sends its children to 
another district. Miss Cooper, 21, puts in 
her time studying a correspondence course. 
She gets $40 a month, but finds it so lonely 
she is thinking of asking the school board 
to pay her a little less and not oblige her 
to open and close the building each day 
as long as there aren’t any pupils. 
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Father Coughlin 
Gets a Taste of Discipline From 
His New Archbishop 


By the death of Bishop Michael J. Gal- 
lagher, the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin lost 
his best friend and supporter. The kindly, 
silver-haired Detroit prelate considered the 
radio priest “the voice of God” and re- 
fused to be influenced by pressure, even 
from higher ecclesiastics, to silence his 
subordinate. 

Last August, Archbishop Edward Moo- 


ney succeeded Bishop Gallagher. What 





policy, everyone asked, would he adopt 
regarding American Catholicism’s stormy 
petrel? The fact that Monsignor Mooney 
had spent many years in papal diplomatic 
service seemed to indicate that he would 
act tactfully. 

Last week revealed the first public dis- 
agreement between the clerics. It devel- 


oped from the interview (“the only in- 
terview of the year’) which Father 
Coughlin gave reporters Oct. 5, after re- 
turning to Detroit from England. The 


radio priest, who planned to resume broad- 
casting the last Sunday of this month, got 
two things off his chest. He implied that 
there is a basic conflict between the prin- 
ciples of Roman Catholicism and the C.1.0. 


and also declared that President Roose- 
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velt’s appointment of Hugo L. Black to the 
United States Supreme Court was evi- 
dence of the Chief Executive’s “personal 
stupidity.” 

Three days later, through the columns 
of The Michigan Catholic, archdiocesan 
weekly, Monsignor Mooney denied that 
any “Catholic Church authority has ever 
stated that the C.1.0. is incompatible with 
Catholicity on the basis of publicly stated 
principle.” The Archbishop said he re- 
alized that “there are Communists in the 
C.1.0. who are making every endeavor to 
gain control of the organization,” and he 


bade Catholics “to relentlessly oppose 
these efforts.” 
Father Coughlin’s remark about Mr. 


Roosevelt drew from his new Archbishop 
the comment that he had used “unfortu- 
nate words.” While admitting that priests 
as well as other men “have the right to 
disagree with the President,” the prelate 
thought that Father Coughlin should have 
remembered that “the reverence with 
which their own sacred calling is regarded 
always makes [priests], on reflection, im- 
pose upon themselves a fine sense of re- 
straint in the language they use.” 

The Archbishop did not mention the 
real political angle of Father Coughlin’s 
statement: “If Congress can and will pass 
any resolution respecting Justice Black, 
it is my hope that the resolution will in- 
struct him to wear a white hood as he 
occupies the Supreme Court Bench so that 
the children of the next generation will ap- 


preciate to what depths a politician will 
stoop and will appreciate some of the 
misery we have been saved had there been 
five other appointees of Justice Black’s 
caliber.” 

For the Archbishop’s rebuke Father 
Coughlin prepared an answer. To bolster 
his case against the C.L.O. he cited several 
acts attributed to the organization which 
he claimed did not agree with Catholic 
doctrine. He then sent a copy to the 
Archbishop for his approval. 

When the statement had not been re- 
turned so marked within 24 hours, Father 
Coughlin knew the approval had 
withheld. He at once canceled the pro- 
posed 26 nationwide radio broadcasts, de- 
serting the microphone which for the past 
five years has kept him an international 
figure. (Last year he claimed his radio 
followers would deliver 9,000,000 votes to 
William Lemke, the priest’s 1936 Presi- 
dential candidate. 
less than 900,000.) 

Father Coughlin had “no comment” to 
make regarding his decision to cancel his 
radio broadcasts. However, his attorney, 
Prewett Semmes, had: “Those radio hook- 
ups are quite expensive and the prepara- 
tion of the addresses requires a great deal 
of time and effort... It was quite ap- 
parent that Father Coughlin would be per- 
mitted only to talk platitudes that mean 
nothing; that he could not say what he 
thinks, but only what the Archbishop 
thinks.” 
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Wide World 


Convention: Last week the Episcopal Church’s 52nd triennial con- 
vention drew 8,000 persons to Cincinnati for the opening service of its 
fortnight-long session, and in New York the sobor (council) of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church in North America and Alaska met in an Episcopal 
church. A partitioned half of St. Augustine’s Chapel of Trinity Parish 
serves as the Russian Cathedral; there 700 delegates, led by Metropolitan 
Theophilus and ten bishops, gathered to consolidate the denominativn’s 
organization which includes 350 parishes, 300 schools, and 1,000,000 


parishioners. 





NEWSWEEK 
S CI EN C E 
Cold Facts 
on Poverty’s Losing Battle 


Against Disease 


The public-health doctor has no official 
interest in isolated deaths. But let a thou. 
sand children wilt with epidemic diarrhea, 
or let meningitis hit a mining camp, and 
he goes into action. He keeps anxious eyes 
on charts of epidemic diseases. It is his 
job to see that the curves dip ever lower 
—that malaria swamps are drained, that 
people are vaccinated against smallpox, 
and that milk is kept free of undulant 
fever and water rid of typhoid. 

Since late last century he has cut death 
rates in half. 

The men who are thus responsible for 
guarding the nation’s health gathered in 
New York last week for the 66th annual 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association. For them Josephine Roche, 
Assistant Secretary of Treasury in charge 
of public health, prepared a_ delectable 
statistical feast. Two years ago she un- 
dertook the National Health Inventory, 
To date WPA workers have interviewed 
3,500,000 people and have thus built up 
the most revealing health picture of Amer- 
ican citizenry so far made. 

Last week Miss Roche released prelimi- 
nary figures. Doctors have long known 
the poor suffer more diseases than those 
in comfortable circumstances, but have | 
lacked full figures to prove the case. Now 
figures indicate that respiratory tubercu- 
losis is seven times as prevalent among un- 
skilled workers as among professional men; 
pneumonia, three and a half times; and 
syphilis, twice as frequent. 

Disabling diseases strike relief clients 
68 per cent more often than they do mem- 
bers of families with annual incomes of 
$3,000 or over. The most impressive figures 
turned up covered the ten most deadly 
heart disorders, cancer, pneu- 
monia and influenza, cerebral hemorrhage, 
nephritis, tuberculosis, diabetes, diarrhea 
and enteritis, appendicitis and syphilis. 
The upswing of the fatality curve of seven 


diseases: 


of these diseases—appendicitis, cerebral 
hemorrhage, and diabetes excepted—ran 
exactly opposite the downswing of the 
family income curve. 

To correct this “cruelly excessive toll” 
Miss Roche saw two answers; more char- 
itable services or more tax-supported in- 
stitutions. 


{| The following papers, selected from the 
150 read to the 4,500 association members, 
give other highlights of the meeting: 


Pneumonia 

Pittsburgh’s pneumonia death rate gen- 
erally runs about 40 per cent ahead of 
Pennsylvania generally. Researchers blame 
this on the city’s best-publicized charac- 
teristic: the blanket of “smog”—smoke 
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Climb aboard your Magic Carpet — be it train, \ 
plane or motor car—and come to Phoenix for an 
enchanted winter in Arizona, land of adventure and \= 
romance... land of sunshine, grandeur, and glamour. 
If you yearn for outdoor activity, there’s golf, tennis, 
riding, polo and swimming—all winter—under the 
warmest, cheeriest sun imaginable. If it’s relaxation 
\ you seek, lounge to your heart’s content in the / 
luxurious shade of lofty palms. And dream at 
night under a velvet-blue sky aglow with magical /— 
moonlight. Come early, and stay long, 
in this warm, dry Valley of the Sun. 


Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. 
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NEWS 
plus 
Significance 


Newsweek is designed for your enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction ... designed to 
bring you a deeper understanding of to- 
day and the future that holds your des- 
tiny. Each issue gives you 





All the news in 18 separate 
departments 
. 
An average of 9O dramatic 
news photos 
. 
A clear-cut statement of the 
news’ significance 
° 
An authoritative prediction of 
tomorrow's headlines 
* 


All this at a low cost. . . 52 
issues, one year for only 




















and fog—that hangs over the city like a 
great umbrella. Confirmation of this be. 
lief came with the depression. As coke 
ovens and blast furnaces shut down, Pitts. 
burgh air became cleaner. Death rates 
from pneumonia dropped from 200 in the 
late ’20s to 91.8 per 100,000 in 1933. With 
industry on the upswing, death rates 
climbed to 167.4 last year. 

Further proof that polluted air is re. 
sponsible for Pittsburg’s pneumonia was 
presented by Dr. Samuel R. Haythorn, di- 
rector of the Singer Memorial Laboratory 
of Allegheny General Hospital. Examin- 
ing 3,000 lungs removed at routine post- 
mortem autopsies, Dr. Haythorn found 
the disease far more prevalent in people 
with soot-coated respiratory apparatus. 
Scar tissue—tough, fibrous stuff that re- 
places elastic, normal tissues—was fre- 
quently present in heavily pigmented 
lungs. 


Allergy 

Unusual bodily sensitivity—allergy—is 
a great and growing problem of medicine. 
Rug dust or ragweed may set one man 
wheezing; cold will bloat the hands of 
another; a lamb chop will make a third 
violently ill; and a fourth may have the 
rarest of allergies—sensitivity to light. 

Last week Dr. Walter Alvarez, famous 
Mayo clinician, estimated that 60 per cent 
of American citizens are slightly sensitive 
to certain foods and that 2 per cent are 
violently so. 

Some of the patients who come to Dr. 
Alvarez have allergies developed to a point 
where they can eat no more than half a 
dozen foods. To enlarge diets of such peo- 
ple Dr. Alvarez suggested reaching out 
into world markets for rare foods to which 
sufferers haven’t become sensitive. Some 
suggestions: the Spanish fava, a bean; the 
Hawaiian taro, a root vegetable; bread- 
fruit, a Polynesian stand-by; and flour 
made from dried bananas. 


Uncommon Colds 

Lacking statistics on large-scale tests of 
common-cold vaccines, most doctors have 
been reluctant to prescribe them. 

Last week these figures were supplied 
by Dr. Leverett D. Bristol of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. Ex- 
amining records of 20,000 people who had 
taken injections, he found 80 per cent were 
benefited. The number of colds was not 
lessened; but duration and severity were. 





Philadelphia Doctor 
Has a Popular Prescription for 


Sniffing Children 


If a million American youngsters sud- 
denly start sneezing, blame Dr. H. Harris 
Perlman. Last week in Philadelphia his 
popularity began to rival that of Buck 
Rogers and the G-men when he advise: 
members of the State Medical Society to 
prescribe lollipops for common colds. 

“The average child is fond of lollipops.” 
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he said, “and will partake of candy in this 
form without much persuasion. It is use- 
ful both as a food and as an en- 
courager of thirst, which is desirable. Too 
much emphasis has been placed on the pa- 
tient’s diet during colds. It really makes 
very little difference.” 

The collective juvenile reaction: 
“Dreams do come true.” 





Sunspots Once More 
Get Credit 
of Wall Street Booms 


Sunspots flare out in regular cycles. So, 
apparently, does the scientific comment 
they inspire. They’ve been blamed for 
weather changes and static, for magnetic 
changes on the earth, and for man’s phys- 
iological and psychological condition. 
It’s even been hinted darkly that the odd 
things sunspots do to growing foodstuffs 
make the endocrine glands of animals 
misbehave. Nor is it a new theory that 
sunspot activity makes the stock market 


as Possible Cause 


» up and down. 
About a half century ago a_ British 
economist, William Stanley Jevons, pon- 
dered upon the possible relationship of sun- 
spots to financial crises. Carlos Garcia- 
Mata and Felix I. Shaffner made a report 
on the subject for Harvard University’s 
Quarterly Journal of Economics in 1934. 
Amateur astronomers have even dipped in- 
to the subject. One, Irving V. Shannon, 
a commodity expert of New Orleans, was 
chiefly interested in what sunspots did 
to weather. But on the side he studied 
the relationship between sunspot and 
stock-market activity, then charted his 
findings. 

Last week, speaking to assembled as- 
tronomers at New York’s Hayden Plane- 
tarium, Dr. Harlan T. Stetson of the 


2 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology re- 
viewed the subject anew. 

“Prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have paralleled these solar dis- 
turbances during the last decade in a 
most uncanny fashion,” he said, “even to 
the temporary slumps of March and Sep- 
tember which were marked by reactionary 
periods both in Wall Street and on the 
sun. If Major Angas, Colonel Ayres, or 
Roger Babson or other noted investment 
counselors had predicted the market dur- 
ing the last eight vears on the basis of the 
behavior of sunspots they could not have 
been more successful in their prophecies.” 

Wall Street wits—many of whom had 
been blaming stock movements on such 
prosaic factors as floods, droughts, for- 
eign-war scares, and New Deal legislation 
—suggested remedies. One urged a huge 
awning to protect Wall Street from solar 
interference. Another wanted to limit 
market activity to cloudy days and eclipse 
periods. But all were interested in the 
speaker’s theories. Especially when Dr. 
Stetson broadened his sunspot susceptibil- 
ity field to include speculation. 

“Whether or not sunspots are a mark of 
certain cosmic effects which in some mys- 
terious way change our physiological and 
psychological condition is a question over 
which there has been much debate,” he 
said. “But there are many effects on the 
earth directly traceable to sunspots ; 
which leads us to believe that cycles in 
solar behavior may have more to do with 
changing conditions of the earth .. . than 
we have been accustomed to suppose.” 

Dr. Stetson went on to explain that the 
eleven-vear cycle of sunspot activity had 
been definitely established and that the 
solar disturbances which accompany these 
cyclonic storms are responsible for many 
troubles in radio communication. 

“The assumption that economic condi- 
tions depend on such complicated factors 
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Newsphotos 


Fossil: This 8-foot lizard—Edaphosaurus to fossil experts—lived 225,- 
000,000 years ago in Northwest Texas. Last week, after jigsawing the 
bones together, paleontologists exhibited it at the Harvard Museum of 


Comparative Zoology. 


But they couldn’t explain why Edaphosaurus 
sported a 2-foot, elephant-ear sail fin. 
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as weather and the physiological and psy- 
chological responses in man is a speculative 
one,” he admitted, “but, should the as- 
sumption prove feasible, sunspots may 
mark turning points in world affairs.” 

I. V. Shannon, who made many of his 
solar studies from a banker friend’s ob- 
servatory, achieved findings not unlike 
those of Dr. Stetson. From charts cover- 
ing the 56-year major cycle (1877 to 
1928) he wondered if hope springs eternal 
from active sunspots and if rising security 
prices simply reflect this hope. Shannon, 
however, regards his conclusions as im- 
perfect and is careful to avoid their use in 
his own business or that of anyone else. 

Economists admit that no really satis- 
factory explanation for the current slump 
of stocks has been found. Dr. Stetson 
points to the current sunspot activity 
which covers more than a billion square 
miles of solar surface (a new high since 
1917) but draws no definite conclusion. 

Meanwhile stocks continue to be bought 
and sold. Rich investors get richer. Poor 
speculators get what’s left—and the same 
sun shines with equal fervor on both. 
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New Device 
Delivers Newspapers Through 
the Air 


From a small gray box, atop a house- 
hold radio set, a ribbon of paper emerges. 
Black on one side, red on the other, per- 
forated at the edges, it resembles a wide 
movie film. The householder tears off a 
piece of the ribbon and carries it over to 
the breakfast table. “Well, dear,” he 
says, “suppose I read you the latest news 
sent over the air.” 

This is no fantasy of the future. This 
week, unless last-minute plans go awry, 
some 50 residents of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul will be reading news sent to their 
homes from radio station KSTP. Station 
WHO in Des Moines soon will be supply- 
ing news to another 50 householders; and 
WGH in Newport News, Va., will be 
servicing a similar number. All three 
stations have received Federal Communi- 
cations Commission sanction for experi- 
ments with facsimile broadcasting. 

The transmitting and receiving appa- 
ratuses reflect the inventive talents of 
W. G. H. Finch, president of the Finch 
Telecommunications Laboratories, New 
York. A Lieutenant, senior grade, in the 
United States Naval Reserve, Finch first 
became interested in facsimile broadcast- 
ing as a result of an assignment to study 
the interfleet communications of the Bat- 
tle of Jutland. He became convinced that 
costly errors might have been eliminated 
if the British commanders had .been able 
to send maps and diagrams to each other. 
His present device can send a map just as 














New sphotos 


W. G. H. Finch 


an item sent over the air 


reads 


easily as it projects an advertisement or 
a line of reading matter. 

No printing need be involved. If a 
news bulletin is to be sent out, somebody 
at the transmitting station has only to bat 
it out on copy paper. Then a tiny electric 
light bulb swings back and forth across 
the copy to be facsimiled. The light is re- 
flected back to a light-sensitive photo- 
electric cell. When the scanning beam 
strikes a patch of black ink, no light is 
reflected; when it strikes a grayish patch 
of print, the beam is partially reflected. 
White gives full reflection. Each of these 
shades causes a different electric current 
to flow through the cell and in this lies 
the whole secret of the process. 

At the receiving end these varying cur- 
rents are utilized to translate the move- 
ments of a stylus on a carbon-backed 
paper. A black impulse, for example, at 
the sending end will push the stylus down 
on the paper; a white impulse will lift it. 
Thus, 100 of these meticulously repro- 
duced lines finally build up one inch of 
print or pictures. 

Finch’s sets turn out a “radio news- 
paper” two columns wide at the rate of 
about 5 feet an hour. Present reproduction 
is slightly fuzzy, but the inventor expects 
to clear it up. He also expects to increase 
the width of his ribbon to three columns 
in the near future and, if the public wants 
more, to five. 

Spadework in the field has been going 
on for twenty years. Using essentially the 
same basic principles, Radio Corp. of 
America for several years has been broad- 
casting pictures across the Atlantic and 
holographic messages across the country. 
The communications company has also 
tinkered with a broadcast newspaper 
which is similar to Finch’s but requires 
bulky, expensive equipment that demands 
expert manipulation. Likewise Western 
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Union has utilized a similar process to 
transmit facsimile over its wires. 

The Finch process can utilize any cir- 
cuit—microwaves, shortwaves, telegraph 
wires, or normal broadcast channels. The 
last are preferred for the present series of 
tests because home radio sets are geared 
to this ethereal pathway. Distance of 
transmission is limited only by power of 
the circuit except in the case of micro- 
waves—which as a rule travel in a 
straight line and slither off the earth at 
the horizon. 

The effect on regular newspapers may 
hardly be beneficial. Set owners will be 
able to read the news long before the paper 
arrives. Costs will not be exhorbitant. 
While the present home sets are priced at 
$125, mass production is expected to cut 
this figure to $50 within a year. The two- 
column-width machines use only about 20 
cents’ worth of electricity and 10° cents’ 
worth of paper a week. Range of the fae- 
simile broadcasts, Finch said last week, 
will be exactly those of regular stations. 
A powerful station can project a facsimile 
across the Atlantic. 

Since advertisements and pictures can 
also be sent, the future “radio newspaper” 
will presumably carry both. Advertising 
revenues may offset all transmitting costs 
and even pile up a profit. That’s still to 
come. Just now the FCC, the station 
owners, and Finch want to test the public 
reaction to radio facsimiled news. After 
six months, perhaps, they'll be able to es- 
timate the future of the aerial newspaper 
more accurately. 

Military and naval uses for the Finch 
device are easy to imagine. Maps and 
diagrams will keep Generals and Admirals 
accurately posted on enemy movements 
Much of this information will come from 
scouting airplanes, for the transmitting 
device weighs less than 10 pounds. 

The man whose painstaking work por- 
tends these important innovations was 
born in Birmingham, England, 42 years 
ago, and came to the United States when 
he was a year old. He studied at the Mar- 
cont Institute and Columbia University 
and held jobs with several electrical firms. 
During the war, both the army and the 
navy made use of his radio lore. 
radio consulting 
newspapers, he 


Afterward, as chief 
engineer for the Hearst 
set up the first radio-typewriter press cir- 
cuits between New York and Chicago and 
New York and Havana. Resigning from 
the Hearst service three years ago, he be- 
came assistant chief engineer, chief of the 
telephone division, of the FCC. Member 
of many engineering societies, he has taken 
out more than three dozen patents on his 
inventions. 

Of medium height and youthful appear- 
ance, Finch spends most of his Summer 
spare time aboard his 31-foot cabin cruiser 
—the Elsie G., in honor of the former Elsie 
Grace George who in 1916 becaine Mrs. 
Finch. 
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Cold Justice— 

W. N. Van Slyck, principal of a 
Topeka, Kan., high school, didn’t scold 
the two students he caught with smug- 
gled ice-cream cones in their trouser pock- 
ets. He simply made them leave the 
cones where they were. 


Jackpot— 


Constable W. L. Ottinger of Amarillo, 
Texas, confiscated two slot machines and 
stored them in his office. Burglars broke 
in and confiscated all the nickels. 


Photo Finish— 

Emergency measures of Havana hos- 
pital interns saved the life of 20-year-old 
Maria Gonzalez Febeles. Brokenhearted 
after a quarrel with her husband, she had 
chewed and swallowed his photograph. 


Mammy— 

A 65-year-old Negro woman visited 
Nashville, Tenn., welfare headquarters to 
inquire about an old-age pension. Case 
workers investigated and told her that she 
was eligible. “But I don’t want no pension 
myself,” the woman protested. “I’m able 
to work. I want it for my mammy. She’s 
107 vears old.” 


Double Trouble— 


“We are both in great trouble,” Sam 
Goldwyn told Darryl Zanuck, his fellow 
movie producer. “Trouble,” Zanuck puz- 
zled. “Because you have an actor that I 
got to get,” explained Goldwyn. 


Personal— 


Justice of Peace William B. Howard 
of Monticello, Ind., caught himself run- 
ning through a red light. He charged him- 
self with a misdemeanor, held a formal 
session of court, pleaded guilty, and fined 
himself $1—and costs, payable to himself. 


Coéperation— 

“Need any help?” Edward  Pelch 
asked two men he found removing acces- 
sories from a parked car. “Sure,” the men 
said, and Pelch pitched in. “Thanks a 
lot,” he said when the car was stripped. 
“Now to the station, boys.” Pelch is a 
Chicago policeman and it was his own car. 


Out— 


An Oklahoma City baseball game in 
which players ran bases on motorcycles 
was going nicely until Catcher Charles 
Pickney tried to tag a runner roaring in 
from third at 35 M.P.H. Pickney is ex- 
pected to recover. 
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soldiers and head hunters, 
physicians and witch-doc- 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Pax Americana 


Wiaatever Mr. Hull may say for 
his State Department in diplomatic lan- 
guage, the record shows that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Chicago speech announced a new 
foreign policy for the United States—not 
a modification of the policy Mr. Hull has 
patiently built up. There are abundant 
indications that the Chicago doctrine was 
fathered and partially formulated by Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, United States Ambassador 
to France, who, these many years since he 
accompanied the crusading Wilson, has 
been dreaming of a concert of democratic 
powers mobilized to provide for the com- 
mon defense of the status quo. The ro- 
mantic touches in the expression of the 
new policy, like those which embellished 
the Chautauqua speech last year, pro- 
claim Mr. Bullitt’s handiwork. 

It is a far cry from the mild preachments 
of Mr. Hull to the unqualified denuncia- 
tions in Chicago, a far cry from the slow 
attempt to marshal public opinion on the 
side of treaty keeping, to the sudden as- 
sumption of leadership in an effort to re- 
generate the world by enforced peace. 
And from now on, the State Department 
will be put to it to implement the general 
aspirations of the Roosevelt-Bullitt policy 
with specific plans of performance and to 
reconcile the behave-or-I-may-knock-your- 
block-off policy with the patient-preaching 
policy. The wonder is not that the De- 
partment was unable to offer any explana- 
tion of exactly what the President meant 
when he talked of our joining in an inter- 
national quarantine while avoiding involve- 
ment in war; the wonder is that the 
Department caught its breath quickly 
enough to declare that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
references to international anarchists were 
intended for Japan alone. 





Obviously Mr. Roosevelt was not 
speaking of Japan alone. His broadside 
was aimed at Germany and Italy as well. 
The internal evidence is completely clear 
on this point. “The peace, the freedom 
and the security of 90 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the world,” he said, “is being 
jeopardized by the remaining 10 per cent 
who are threatening a breakdown of all 
international order and law.” Do not 
imagine that this nice mathematical di- 
vision of the population of the world is a 
mere rhetorical flourish. It has been used 
before by Mr. Roosevelt, and it means, 
specifically, that if you add the populations 


of Germany, Italy and Japan, you arrive 
at a total which is precisely 10 per cent of 
the estimated population of the world. 
Try it out with a World Almanac, a pad 
and a pencil—and don’t forget to include 
Ethiopia and Manchukuo, to the conquest 
of which Mr. Roosevelt gives statistical, 
if not diplomatic, recognition. 

Under the Chicago policy, presumably, 
the good 90 per cent of the world is to be 
mobilized into some sort of association 
which “can and must find some way to 
make their will prevail.” The President 
then proceeds to give this new world state 
a code of law, which includes not only the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact and the Nine Power 
Treaty, but the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 








The Kellogg-Briand Pact, including 
those reservations which are part of it, is 
a renunciation of war in the abstract 
coupled with the most definite sanction of 
specific wars that has ever been promul- 
gated. The Senate approved our part in it 
only with the expressed declaration that 
it was not to carry “teeth” and under no 
circumstances was it to be enforced. 

The Nine Power Treaty was based on a 
condition contrary to fact. China had 
not been a state for many decades, but a 
mére geographical name. It had no terri- 
torial or administrative integrity, and its 
sovereignty had been impaired by many 
powers, including the United States. 

To the Covenant of the League we are 
not a party. Whatever the disposition of 
some of us may be to settle the “prob- 
lems of world economy, world security and 
world humanity,” the Senate of the United 
States has repeatedly rejected, regardless 
of the varying guises in which it has ap- 
peared, the principle on which the League 
rests—the principle that neutrality is im- 
moral and that it is the duty of peace- 
loving nations to maintain peace through 
collective force, if necessary. 

The world state whose code of law is 
these three documents, will be a brave new 
world with a vengeance! 

It is barely possible, of course, that the 
entire Chicago speech was merely designed 
to intimidate Japan, Italy and Germany, 
and that, if they do not now cease and de- 
sist, the President will simply throw up 
his hands, sigh and go about the business 
of raising the standard of living of one- 
third of the population in this country— 
which has always been considered quite a 
job in itself. 


—<—<—<— 


Yet Mr. Roosevelt must know that an 
attempt to bluff such cruelly ambitious 
realists is dangerous. It stiffens the back 
of each war-hungry power; it raises ex. 
pectations in other foreign nations which it 
is difficult to disappoint: and, at home, it 
kindles the issues of moral prestige and 
national honor. 





‘There is every reason, on the other 
hand, to believe that Mr. Roosevelt js 
serious in the announcement of his inten- 
tion to impose “the principles of the Prince 
of Peace” upon the world—including an- 
cestor-worshiping Japan. But this alterna- 
tive is no less unhappy. It threatens the 
sanctity of a covenant closer to home than 
the Nine Power Treaty and the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact—the covenant embodied in 


the sworn responsibility of a President to — 
In this case, | 


uphold the law of the land. 
the law happens to be the Neutrality Act 
of 1937. 

There is another obstacle with which the 
President must reckon—the state of pub- 
lic opinion in this country. The American 
Institute of Public Opinion has just pub- 
lished the results of two polls. They in- 
dicate that an immense majority, larger 
than that which elected Mr. Roosevelt, 
favors stricter neutrality laws for keep- 
ing out of war, rather than leaving the 
job up to the President, and believes that, 
in order to declare war, Congress should be 
required to obtain the approval of the 
people by a national vote. 

Of this sentiment the Senate is thor- 
oughly aware. And the assent of the Sen- 
ate is required by the still living Consti- 
tution to all of those innumerable 
commitments the President must make in 
order to engage in economic or military 
punitive expeditions to police 10 per cent 
of the world. 





A final aspect of this question is of 
equal importance so far as the future is 
concerned. If Mr. Roosevelt intends to 
enter the field of international cooperation 
in a large way, he must cut short further 
efforts to remake the economy of this 
country. Liberal legislation does not pro- 
ceed in an atmosphere of international pre- 
occupation. The very men upon whom 
the President has leaned most heavily in 
pushing his domestic program are largely 
those who will most vigorously oppose him 
in any international adventures. The per- 
sonnel of his intimates will change. The 
Bullitts will replace the Mavericks, and 
the Norman Davises will replace the La 
Follettes. That is what happened in 1917, 
when the enthusiasm and strength that 
might have brought Wilson’s liberal «lo- 
mestic program to fruition were spent for 
the mirage of international salvation. It 
can happen again. 
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No OTHER INSTRUMENT SO RICHLY REWARDS 
THE EFFORTS OF THE BEGINNER” 


: 








Dr. G. M. McKinley of the 
University of Pittsburgh had 
“only an uncertain and ama 
tcurish background in the 








woodwinds and _ practically 






no piano at all” when he 
acquired his Hammond about 







two years ago. “Every moment 
of practice has been absorb 
ing,” he says.“ This instrument 






has opened new and delightful 





vistas in the realm of music 










































A concert organ for your home 


**T firmly believe that no musical experience can transcend the sheer To you who play the piano, the Hammond Organ offers 
° . ”° -. an inspiring new world of music. With flutes, strings, 
tf Oo eC 3 to play e € u Says "e ; CY. . - : : 

Jey if | oy * play th a immond Organ, “ye Dr. McKinl y° diapasons, reeds—a host of voices at your instant 
No other instrument so richly rewards the efforts of the begi nner. command—you can give perfect interpretation to every 


musical mood. 
] Designed on an entirely new principle, the Ham- 





mond is the first concert organ ever to meet the require- 
ments of the average home. It is no larger than a spinet 
piano, and is priced within the reach of medium in- 
comes. Yet its artistic qualities are so superb that it 


AS PRACTICAL, AS INEXPENSIVE 
AS A FINE PIANO! 
The Hammond Organ has no bulky pipes, no 


reeds—instead it creates beautiful organ tones | has taken the world of music by storm! 


y ical i §. Tks Co t mechanis , 
by electrical impulses. ° t compact mechanism The leading musical merchant in your city has an 
is contained in a graceful console only four | exciting experience in store for you—an impromptu 


feet square. Much easier to move than a standard | concert on the Hammond by his expert staff organist. 
piano, the Hammond is ready to play wherever | Go and enjoy it as soon as you can—no obligation, of 
there is an ordinary electric outlet. This organ | course. Or write for full information to The Hammond 
, | Organ, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. Jn Canada, 


positively cannot get out of tune. 
address Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal 





THE HAMMOND ORGAN 22220 22:2. 


THE HAMMOND THE LARGEST SELLING ORGAN IN THE WORLD 














- people really 
appreciate the 
Costlier Tobaccos 


in Camels ? 





AMELS bring a new thrill to smoking. If you are not a 
Camel smoker, why not try the cigarette which has brought 
more pleasure to more people than any other? Turn to Camels. 
Put them to the severest test—smoke them steadily. For then 
the true nature of a cigarette is revealed. Find out for your- 
self how true it is that there’s no substitute for costlier tobaccos. 





















TEXAS RANCHER 
(above), Fred Mc- 
Daniel, says: “I 
never saw the beat 
of Camels for gen- 
uine tastiness. Me 
and Camels have 
been getting along 
fine for 15 years.”’ 
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Camel pays millions more for finer tobaccos —so 
smokers may enjoy them with increasing pleasure 


PRIVATE SEC- 
RETARY, Rosa- 
mond Morse 
right): ““Cam- 
els make even 
a hurry-up 
lunch seem 
pleasant. They 
help my diges- 
tion run more 
smoothly.” 
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ANSWER: 









Camels are 


SOCIETY AVIATRIX, 
Mrs. J. W. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr. /eft): “I pre- 
fer Camels for steady 
smoking. I smoke as 
many as I please— 
they never get on my 
nerves. Camels are so 
mild—so gentle to 
my throat.” 


COL. ROSCOE TURN- 
ER above :“Ismoke 
Camels all I want. 
What I especially 
like about Camels 
is this: After a tir- 
ing flight, I smoke 
a Camel. It sure 
tastes good! And I 
get a quick, pleas- 
ant ‘lift.’” 


Largest-Selling 
MeGicicnimaincice 









RALPH GULDAHL, (hove) 
Golf Champion: “Camels 
are different from other 
cigarettes. Playing against 
a star field, my nerves run 
the gauntlet. That’s one rea- 
son I prefer Camels. They 
don’t frazzle my nerves.” 


THE CAMEL CARAVAN now on the 
air with a full-hour show! 






Copyright, 14%7 


“Jack Oakie College” and 
Benny Goodman's “Swing 
School”’! Sixty fast min- 
utes of fun! Every Tuesday 
night at 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 
pm C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 
6:30 pm P.S.T.,WABC-CBS. 


A MATCHLESS BLEND of finer, More 


Expensive Tobaccos, Turkish and Domestic 














R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





